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Latest Examination Results 


At the Intermediate and Final Examinations of 
THE INSTITUTE and THE SOCIETY 
held in MAY 1957 


Pupils of 
H. FOULKS LYNCH & CO. LTD. 
obtained 
THE FIRST SIX PLACES Chartered Final 
THE FIRST TWELVE PLACES Chartered Intermediate 
THE FIRST FOUR PLACES Incorporated Final 
THE FIRST PLACE Incorporated Intermediate 


The above represent the WHOLE OF THE FINAL HONOURS in both the Institute and 
the Society examinations and 24 OUT OF THE 29 INTERMEDIATE HONOURS. 
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Integration—Another Step Completed 
ANOTHER STAGE HAS been passed towards the carrying 
through of the schemes for integrating the Society of 
Incorporated Accountants with the Institute of Char- 
tered Accountants in England and Wales, the Institute 
of Chartered Accountants of Scotland and the Institute 
of Chartered Accountants in Ireland. As we go to press, 
the first two of the three Institutes have received allow- 
ance from the Privy Council to amend their constitutions 
to permit integration with the Society. The Irish In- 
stitute has to receive sanction, not only from the Privy 
Council of Northern Ireland, but also from the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Ireland. 

When all three Institutes are in a position to proceed 


with the amending of their constitutions, the Society will 
immediately convene an extraordinary general meeting 
for the purpose of passing a special resolution for the 
voluntary winding up of the Society, and for transferring 
its surplus assets to the English Institute in accordance 
with the schemes. 

The date for the coming into effect of the schemes of 
integration would follow the liquidation meeting of the 
Society, which itself is likely to take place during the next 
month or two. Members of the Society would apply for 
membership of the appropriate Institutes, after the 
effective date, in accordance with the procedure to be 
notified to them following the passing of the resolution 
for liquidating the Society. 
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The Future Set-up of Deeds of 
Arrangement ?— 

IF THERE ARE carried into law the 
recommendations on deeds of ar- 
rangement made by the recently 
published report of the Committee on 
Bankruptcy Law and Deeds of Ar- 
rangement Law Amendment, what 
will be the probable effects? 

The existing Deeds of Arrange- 
ment Act requires that deeds of as- 
signment, deeds of composition, 
deeds of inspectorship, letters of 
licence and similar agreements should 
be registered. One of the objects of 
registration was to provide for the 
filing of accounts by trustees and for 
a measure of official surveillance over 
their administration of estates. 
Another object was to provide statis- 
tics of failures dealt with by private 
arrangement, so that a comprehensive 
record of insolvencies could be pub- 
lished by the Board of Trade. Regis- 
tration also gives some publicity to 
the debtor’s affairs and allows a 
search to be made by any interested 
party. 

The recommendations would limit 
the requirement of registration to any 
instrument, whether or not under seal, 
assigning to a trustee any property of 
a debtor or providing for the payment 
of any of his moneys to a trustee. In 
effect, deeds of assignment and deeds 
of composition would have to be 
registered; deeds of inspectorship, 
letters of licence, and the like, under 
which provision is made for the 
debtor to remain in possession of his 
assets and to realise them under 
supervision, with a view to payment 
of his debts, would not have to be 
registered. 

In practice these types of adminis- 
tration which would become free of 
registration are exceedingly rare. 
From a creditor’s point of view they 
are subject to greater risk than an as- 
signment or composition arrange- 
ment and from the debtor’s point of 
view are at present open to the same 
amount of objectionable publicity by 
reason of the existing requirement of 
registration. It remains to be seen 
whether, if the new proposals become 
law, there will be an increase in deeds 
of inspectorship and letters of licence 
and similar arrangements. One may 
expect a debtor and his advisers to 
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have recourse to any possible ar- 
rangement of this kind in preference 
to a_ registrable arrangement. 
Creditors also may favour such a 
scheme, particularly if some third 
party is prepared to guarantee the due 
payment to the creditors by the 
debtor of an agreed composition. 

The recommendations of the Com- 
mittee if they become law will have 
as further effects : 

(1) that a trustee acting bona fide 
under a deed is to be entitled to 
reasonable remuneration. 

(2) that the court will have a dis- 
cretion to dismiss a petition filed by a 
creditor against an arranging debtor 
if it appears that the petition has for 
its object the extortion of an advant- 
age over the other creditors, or that a 
Receiving Order is not in the interest 
of or is against the wishes of the 
general body of creditors. 

(3) that a bank opening an account 
for a trustee under a deed of arrange- 
ment will be protected against claims 
by a trustee in an ensuing bankruptcy. 

(4) that the trustee under a deed, 
finding the debtor to have been guilty 
of misconduct, will, if the creditors by 
special resolution so determine, 
petition the court for a Receiving 
Order and the same trustee may be 
continued as trustee in the bank- 
ruptcy. 

If the recommendations are imple- 
mented into law and the listed effects 
follow, matters will have moved a 
long way from the present situation, 
in which the trustee appointed under 
a deed is liable to be treated as a tres- 
passer by a subsequent trustee in 
bankruptcy and is not entitled to any 
remuneration. 


—Trustees, Beware! 

There is one recommendation that 
invites a word of warning. In the 
bankruptcy section of the report it is 
suggested that the normal period of 
three months’ availability of an act of 
bankruptcy to support a petition 
should be reduced to one month if 
the act of bankruptcy is the execution 
of a deed of assignment. At first sight 
it would seem that if no petition 
founded on the deed is filed, then the 
deed becomes absolute and the deed 
trustee may proceed to distribute 
dividends to creditors. But nothing is 
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further from the truth. There are 
seven other acts of bankruptcy, every 
one of which remains available to 
support a petition for three months 
after the date when the act was com- 
mitted. In particular there is the likeli- 
hood that an act of bankruptcy 
(notice of suspension of payment) will 
have been committed by the debtor 
at or about a meeting of creditors. 
This act will remain available for 
petition purposes for three months. 
When it is remembered that under 
Section 37 of the Bankruptcy Act the 
title of the trustee in bankruptcy re- 
lates back to the date of the first act 
of bankruptcy proved to have been 
committed by the bankrupt within 
three months of the date of the peti- 
tion, the fact that the petition may be 
presented more than one month later 
than the date of execution of the deed 
will not make absolute the title of the 
trustee under the deed, and he will 
have to account to a trustee in bank- 
ruptcy if bankruptcy ensues. It will 
therefore still be unsafe for a trustee 
under a deed to pay dividends until 
the full three months have expired. 

If the Committee had wished to 
shorten the waiting period to one 
month, it would have been necessary 
to make that limit apply to each type 
of acts of bankruptcy. In fact, the 
Committee did what appears to be the 
opposite, by recommending (para- 
graph 275) that the present machinery 
under Section 24, by which the three 
months’ period may be shortened to 
one month, should be removed. Sec- 
tion 24 for obvious reasons is rarely 
used in practice, but for what it is 
worth it might well be retained. It 
would not serve as protection against 
an act of bankruptcy founded on 
failure to comply with a bankruptcy 
notice, but it can sometimes be useful. 

The Committee expressed itself as 
satisfied with the basic structure of 
the bankruptcy law and was no doubt 
reluctant to recommend a change in 
so old-established a feature as the 
doctrine of relation back of the 
trustee’s title. Its recommendation to 
give discretion to the court to dismiss 
a petition aimed at providing the 
petitioning creditor with a personal 
advantage does, however, secure for 
the trustee under the deed an added 
sense of security, although in no way 
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making safe a distribution of dividend 
within the period of three months. 


Endorsement Interpretation, Part I— 
THE CHEQUES ACT, which comes into 
effect on October 17, is being eluci- 
dated piecemeal. It is understood that 
exactly which cheques the banks will 
and which they will not require to be 
endorsed will be announced at the end 
of September, after this issue of 
ACCOUNTANCY has gone to press. In 
the meantime there has been move- 
ment in the matter of the endorsement 
receipt. Customers now having 
receipts on the back of cheques have 
been approached by their banks with 
the suggestion that in the light of Sec- 
tion 3 of the Act, which makes the 
paid unendorsed cheque evidence of 
receipt, and the opinion of the 
Mocatta Committee that a simple 
receipt is no better evidence of pay- 
ment than the paid cheque, endorse- 
ment receipts serve no useful purpose, 
except for such bodies as local 
authorities, building societies and in- 
surance offices, whose circumstances 
may be exceptional. Before any ex- 
tension of the service is permitted the 
bank concerned “must be satisfied 
that there is real need” for it, and in 
any event anything more than a 
simple receipt—for example, one 
linking the payment with a particular 
transaction—“is to be deprecated and 
discouraged.” The insurance offices, 
it may be noted, have agreed to re- 
duce to a minimum their use of the 
endorsement receipt. 

There is a good deal of work to be 
done before October 17, for from that 
date the banks do not undertake to 
examine any receipt on a cheque 
unless the cheque bears on its face, 
close to the amount in figures, a bold 
outline letter R at least half an inch 
high; so all existing stocks of cheques 
of customers who insist upon con- 
tinuing to use the receipts must be 
overprinted or rubber-stamped. 

Some inconvenience will be caused 
by the fact that the Act does not apply 
to the Isle of Man, the Channel 
Islands or Eire: all cheques drawn on 
banks there will still require endorse- 
ment, whether they have receipt 
forms or not. By the time this note 
appears, however, particulars will 
doubtless be available of just how 


many other exceptions there are to be 
to the process of liberation. 


—and Some Parallel Economies 

IT IS ALREADY apparent that the wide- 
spread discussion of receipts in con- 
nection with the Mocatta report has 
helped to accelerate the process, one 
that has been slowly gathering 
momentum for some years past, of 
dispensing with receipts altogether 
when payments are made by cheque. 
An article in ACCOUNTANCY in June, 
1955 (page 215) questioned the use- 
fulness of receipts generally. By that 
time some large users of cheques had 
already given up asking their cus- 
tomers for receipts, and now more 
and more businessmen are appreciat- 
ing that quite substantial economies 
in office expenses can result from ac- 
ceptance of the paid cheque without 
receipt, and now without even en- 
dorsement, as evidence of payment. 

A further stage in the process of 
simplification is so far still in a more 
experimental stage. The business that 
asks its customers to reciprocate, by 
not demanding receipts for payments 
made by them, is obviously spreading 
the gospel wider; more than one large 
company has begun the experiment, 
and results, so far promising, will be 
watched with great interest. The 
Stamp Act of 1891, by providing 
merely that it is an offence to refuse 
to give a stamped receipt, stops short 
of making receipts compulsory, but 
the enterprising innovators are still in 
this matter in the hands of their cus- 
tomers—considerations of goodwill 
apart, they cannot decline to give a 
receipt to anyone who wants one. But 
if, as seems likely, a substantial 
majority proves to be content with 
the evidence of the paid cheque, then 
again economy is served. 

A still further economy, of which 
there have been some reports, may be 
received for the time being with 
more doubts: the dispensing with 
periodical statements, and relying 
upon the invoices, as requests for pay- 
ment. The idea behind this move is 
apparently that the statement serves 
as a vehicle for carrying the receipt, 
a gummed one or a rubber-stamped 
one, and that if there is to be no re- 
ceipt, there need be no statement 
either. But the business that fails to 
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remind its customers regularly of 
sums due, by the issue of statements, 
may well find that its collections lag 
badly. And accountants will have 
mixed views about this particular in- 
novation (as, indeed, about the other 
ideas here touched upon). Lack of 
statements will make auditing more 
difficult. While it is important that 
the accountant should not impede 
sensible improvements in office 
routine merely because “it has al- 
ways been done this way,” economy 
and efficiency have to be weighed 
against security and accuracy. It is 
still the duty of the accountant, qua 
accountant, to look primarily at the 
latter considerations, and so long as 
he does not ignore the former he will 
be playing his part in seeing that all is 
for the best in the best of all possible 
offices. 


The Next Census of Production 

A CENSUS of production is to be 
taken for 1958, the first detailed 
census since 1954. The Census Office 
has commendably carried further its 
attempts to simplify the census to the 
utmost and to minimise the trouble 
to which industrial concerns will be 
put in completing returns. In fact, 
full returns will be made for only the 
50,000 odd concerns having at least 
25 employees, compared with about 
71,000 last time (those with 10 or 
more); of the smaller industrial 
units, only 17,000 instead of 107,000 
will be asked questions about sales; 
86,000 concerns will be completely 
relieved of the job of filling in census 
forms; even the larger industrial 
undertakings will find certain of the 
questions are less detailed than in 
the last full census. 

The changes follow the recom- 
mendations made in 1954 by the 
Verdon Smith Committee on the 
Censuses of Production and Distri- 
bution and the details of the new 
forms have been agreed with an ad- 
visory committee. The forms that are 
to be completed will be issued in 
January, 1959, but during the next 
two or three months all businesses 
required to complete a form will be 
provided with a specimen and notes, 
for advance information. 

It is to be emphasised that the main 
purpose of the census is not to obtain 
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the detailed statistics for the year 
1958 alone. If the preparation of 
these statistics were the prime reason 
for the census there would be much 
validity in the criticism that the 
effort is disproportionate to the 
result, for the detailed figures are 
published long after the industrial 
production of the year has passed 
into economic history. The returns 
in the full census enable more com- 
plete information to be currently ob- 
tained, by statistical methods, about 
the trend from month to month or 
from quarter to quarter of a number 
of important economic factors—pro- 
duction, stocks, capital expenditure 
and others—and thus enable statis- 
tics of great usefulness to busjness, as 
well as to government, to be com- 
piled. 


B.E.A.’s New Thoughts on 
Amortisation— 

“B.E.A. is keenly aware of its respon- 
sibility to the British public, and the 
Corporation welcomes constructive 
criticism,” says the British Airways 
Corporation in its report and ac- 
counts for the year that ended last 
March. Not only is criticism wel- 
comed: the Corporation seems ready 
to take positive action to eliminate 
the causes, as is made clear by the 
decision to change the method of 
amortising the aircraft in the fleet. 
The method previously adopted by 
the Corporation—based on an ac- 
celerating fraction of the original 
cost of the aircraft, and the subject 
of adverse comment in these notes 
last year—has now been dropped in 
favour of the “straight line’ method 
of amortisation, with the underlying 
aim of adopting a common policy 
with British Overseas Airways Cor- 
poration. The amounts at which the 
Viscount 700 and Elizabethan air- 
craft in the fleet stood in the books 
at March 31, 1956, are now being 
amortised as from that date by equal 
annual instalments over six years 
and four years respectively, giving 
an average charge of 11 per cent. a 
year on the original cost of the air- 
craft. It is pointed out in the report 
that: “These charges are calculated 
to reduce the amounts to the realis- 
able values of the aircraft,” while the 
directors declare their satisfaction 
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that the book value of the aircraft 
shown in the accounts is less than the 
current realisable value, and that 
proper provision for amortisation 
has been charged in the accounts for 


the year. 
Difficulties remain. Realisable 
value is not replacement value. 


And factors such as the expected 
operational life of the aircraft have 
had to be estimated in arriving 
at the amount of the annual charge. 
Already one sees rivets loosening 
and cracks showing in the account- 
ing fabric in the news that B.E.A. 
will need a small number of jet 
aircraft for operation on its longer 
routes as early as possible in the 
1960’s. The pattern of air travel 
—particularly in the intensely com- 
petitive high-density routes of B.E.A. 
—is fluctuating all the time, and an 
amortisation charge considered 
reasonable today might be drastical- 
ly off-beam in a year’s time. How 
then is the adjustment to be made? 
By burdening with a disproportion- 
ately heavy amortisation charge the 
profits of the year in which the dis- 
covery is made? There are difficul- 
ties here that are virtually incapable 
of a complete solution. So much is 
borne out when we are told that the 
actual provision on the new basis, 
taking the fleet as a whole, is less this 
year than it would have been had 
the method of 1955/56 been adhered 
to, while, taking the Elizabethan and 
Viscount 700 aircraft only, if the new 
basis had been adopted a year 
earlier, the charge then would have 
been increased by £125,000. 

By contrast, the procedure 
adopted for the new Viscount 800 
aircraft introduced into service dur- 
ing 1956/57 is deceptively simple— 
they are being amortised over seven 
years in equal annual instalments. 
Only time, and the pace at which 
new or more competitive aircraft are 
introduced on the routes served by 
the Corporation, can ultimately de- 
cide the correctness of the procedure. 


—And its Other Accounting Problems 
AMORTISATION is only one of the ac- 
counting problems that go with 
operating an airline. Certainly, arbi- 
trary decisions have to be made in 
fixing the amortisation of individual 
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aircraft, but when the fleet is taken 
as a whole, considerable variations 
in the accuracy of individual asses- 
ments can be accepted. A similar 
consideration applies to the costing 
of individual routes: the process 
starts from an arbitrary allocation 
of certain overhead costs, and there 
is also more than one way of de- 
ciding what these costs shall be. 
Clearly much depends upon how 
much importance is attached to in- 
dividual performances rather than 
the final outcome. With B.E.A., the 
problem is essentially one of dif- 
ferentiating between domestic and 
international routes. During the past 
year, for instance, the domestic 
routes of the Corporation are re- 
garded as having operated at a 
deficit of £1,371,000. At the same 
time, the report points out: “The 
domestic services had a surplus of 
£1,750,000 over their variable and 
allocated costs—the critical route 
operating costs, which, in the short 
run, are the only escapable costs of 
these services.” 

The continuance of any unprofit- 
able venture is, in strict economics, 
intolerable but, in accounting prac- 
tice, it is often hardly possible to lay 
these things down in black and white 
(or perhaps we should say black and 
red). On its own arbitrary alloca- 
tion of overhead costs, B.E.A.’s 
domestic services are running at a 
loss, but to what extent, in this ac- 
counting, is there taken into account 
the revenue that many of these ser- 
vices bring in for longer-haul inter- 
national journeys? Does, that is, the 
domestic traffic receive some credit 
from a journey made by a Scottish 
businessman from, say, London to 
Zurich who travelled by air from 
Aberdeen to London to get his con- 
nection? The question may appear 
somewhat academic, but it does 
serve to illustrate how narrow is the 
margin between surplus and deficit, 
how difficult the drawing of the ac- 
curate accounting picture, when so 
many of the accounting factors are 
fluid. 


New Computer at B.R. Western 
Region 

TAKE ONE OLD shed at Swindon rail- 
way works, convert it and install five 


Gerronghs 


THIS IS MECHANIZED BOOK-KEEPING 


THAT IS NOT EXPENSIVE! 


This is the Burroughs Director 600, an ex- 
tremely versatile accounting machine, 
especially designed for the small and 
medium sized business. Sales, purchase, 
and general ledgers, stock records, cost 
records, payroll—it will do them all! 
The Director automatically adds, 
subtracts, prints in red, dates, tabulates, 
returns and spaces correctly; 15” front 
feed carriage and adjustable form guides 
allow you to use forms of varying sizes 


and designs. A full keyboard date makes 
rapid date changing easy. Listing key, 
combined with a short-cut keyboard, 
enables you to convert a Director to a 
rapid adding machine as well. Hand 
emergency operation in case of power 
failure. 


Burroughs The most experienced manufacturers of 
Adding, Calculating, Accounting, Typewriter-Accounting, 


Statistical and Microfilm Equipment 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE LIMITED, AVON HOUSE, 356-366 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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METROPOLITAN COLLECE 


SPECIALISED TRAINING 
for the examinations of the 


INSTITUTE AND SOCIETY 


Metropolitan College have gained more than 


wd corporate accounts SUCCESSES 
maa econ a and more than 350 HONOURS, Prizes and Medals 
Chartered Institute of including 
Secretaries 


06 FIRST PLACES 
38 SECOND PLACES 


65 Third and Fourth Places 
* * * 


B.Sc.Econ. & LL.B. (Lond.) 


FELLOWSHIP IN 
MANAGEMENT 
ACCOUNTANCY 


The Metropolitan College provides 
expert postal tuition for the above 
examination, which is held by the Insti- 
tute of Cost and Works Accountants. 
Full particulars on application. 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


Established 1910 


PERSONAL PENSIONS—FINANCE ACT 1956 


For the older man. There is still time to qualify for tax allowance for the 
year 1956/57. When planning a Personal Pension Annuity flexibility is of 
the first importance; single premiums ensure flexibility. Our single premium 
rates are excellent. Before you make your choice we invite the opportunity 
of quoting. 


For the younger man. The best way to benefit from the provisions of the 
new Finance Act is to effect an Endowment Assurance to-day and contem- 
plate a Purchased Annuity to-morrow, an annuity which now has such distinct 
tax advantages. When planning an Endowment Assurance it is good business 
to choose a Mutual Office with an attractive compound bonus. 1957 is the 
Scottish Equitable bonus year; profit-sharing policies effected this year will 
share in bonus declared at 31st December 1957. 


Scottish Equitable Life Assurance Society 


28 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH, 2 13 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 


At the C.A. and S.A.A. Examinations Students of the 


%* WRITE TODAY for a free copy of the College ‘“‘Accountancy”’ Prospectus 
to the Secretary (A3), METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS, OR CALL: 
30 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. (Telephone: City 6874). 
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or six streamlined accounting ma- 
chines, including a new-style Powers- 
Samas computer. Result—the com- 
plicated pay-roll of 10,000 workers 
prepared at the speed of electrons, 
the clerical staff cut from 100 to 60, 
a net annual saving of £10,000 and, 
in prospect, other accounting and 
statistical jobs, in which railway 
operation abounds, to be carried out 
electronically. 

At the end of the previous week 
the pay card of each employee in the 
locomotive works is partly punched, 
automatically, with his number, 
pay rate and other such details. The 
card is then marked, in pencil, to 
indicate the different kinds of hours 
worked—at flat time, time and a 
quarter, time and a third, time and a 
half, double time. It is fed through 
an electronic “mark sensing punch” 
which, reading the pencillings, re- 
cords the information in the card by 
punched holes—and takes 4,999 or so 
other cards within the hour. 

Up to 7,200 of the cards can then 
be put every hour through the 
Programme Controlled Computer 
(P.C.C.). It first calculates the “up- 
lift” to be applied to the hours 
worked according to the nature of 
the overtime, multiplies by the hourly 
rates, adds bonuses and allowances, 
and, having thus arrived at the gross 
pay, deducts income tax and other 
deductions, without any reference 
being made to P.A.Y.E. tables, 
finally punching the amount of net 
pay. From “hours worked” to “‘net 
pay” for each worker takes two 
seconds, and in that time the electrons 
will take note of up to 650 instructions 
and perform up to 50 calculations. 
There are 100,000 live contact points 
in the computer, 2,300 valves and 
300 fuses ; each punched card operates 
3,000 switches as it goes through the 
machine. 

The programming of the computer 
is flexible: each programme for a 
particular application is set up on 
special units, using the printed 
circuit technique, inserted in the 
machine each time that particular 
job is to be done. Insertion or with- 
drawal of the unit takes a few seconds 
and any one of them can be used 
repeatedly until the routine is 
amended. The main memory store 


holds 2,560 digits, sterling or decimal, 
and there are six immediate access 
stores and storage for input, output 
and programme instructions. 

The Swindon railway works has 
been a devotee of Powers-Samas for 
more than a quarter of a century, 
since it first installed the early 
punched-card machines. Mechanised 
methods are now used over a wide 
range of the accounting, costing and 
clerical work resulting from the 
operations of more than 40,000 
workers in the department of the 
chief mechanical engineer and the 
daily flow of about 8,000 transactions 
of the stores department. But the 
computer opens a new era for Swin- 
don, the Western Region and British 
Railways. 


Evangelising in Electronics— 

SO FAR IN this country electronic data 
processing (E.D.P.) has been mainly 
a preserve of scientists. Businessmen 
have been somewhat vaguely in- 
terested, but facilities for systematic- 
ally examining the applications of 
digital computers in processing in- 
dustrial and commercial data for 
management have been seriously 
lacking. Individual makers of ma- 
chines have provided some facilities, 
but something more general is called 
for if the very small number of 
concerns that now process business 
data electronically—and the rather 
larger number now considering 
whether to do so—are to increase at a 
significant pace. 

A step towards filling the need in 
the United Kingdom—one among 
some others now planned—was re- 
cently taken by the Dundee Technical 
College. It organised two comple- 
mentary one-week courses on E.D.P. 
Seventy-eight men from a wide range 
of private, nationalised and State 
enterprises attended. The first course 
on Electronic Computers and Business 
Problems aimed to show what a 
computer was, how it could be in- 
structed to carry out computations 
and the problems with which it 
could cope. A model called the 
Simplified Automatic Computer 


(SIMAC), existing only on paper but 
simulating a digital computer very 
successfully, was used for demon- 
strations. In this course, the various 
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ways of feeding a computer with 
data and of receiving the results 
(“input” and “‘output”’) were studied, 
particularly the use of magnetic 
tape and magnetic film. Forecasting 
and production planning by the new 
techniques of linear programming 
were surveyed. 

The second course, on Business 
Management and Electronic Data 
Processing, covered some of the 
better-known business applications 
of computers—pay-roll, inventory 
control, invoicing—but the point 
was brought out that while these 
operations, if on a large enough scale, 
could be performed much more 
economically ona computer, applying 
electronics to conventional methods 
did not take full advantage of the 
peculiar capabilities of the com- 
puter. (As we mention in our pre- 
ceding note, the new computer of 
British Railways at Swindon, for 
example, saves money on working 
out the payroll, but is to be used on 
statistical problems also.) Acomputer 
is able among other things, to sort 
and merge data or to conduct ran- 
dom searching. One extension of 
its uses may be illustrated in stock- 
broking: with a tape input the prices 
of stocks can be kept up to date and 
any variation of price outside pre- 
arranged limits signalled immediately 
so that decisions to buy or sell may 
be taken. 

The course also looked to the 
future, envisaging the time when 
documents passing among business 
concerns would be standardised and 
capable of direct processing by a 
computer. 

One conclusion drawn emphatic- 
ally from the course—one that has 
been stated before, but bears much 
repetition—is that the installation of 
a computer must carry with it a 
thorough replanning of the organisa- 
tion of the concern: functions must 
be re-defined, departments re-drawn, 
activities centred round the machine. 

A major part in the course was 
taken by Professor Robert H. 
Gregory, Professor of Accounting at 
the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, who is_ particularly 
well-known for his work on the 
business applications of computers. 
The other main instructor and 
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leader was Dr Stanley Gill, head of 
the Computing Research Group of 
Ferranti Ltd. 


—aAnd its Auditing Problems 

AND WHAT OF the auditor in this area 
and era of electronic accounting? 
Very little has so far been said or 
written on his problems, but by 
courtesy of the /nternational Business 
Machines Corporation, we have just 
received a copy of a most valuable 
study prepared for the company by 
Price, Waterhouse and Co. Entitled 
The Auditor Encounters Electronic 
Data Processing, the booklet pro- 
vides in twenty-four pages a close and 
informed examination of the audit- 
ing issues involved. 

The chapter headings give some 
idea of the contents: ““The Problem,” 
“Evaluating the Internal Accounting 
Control,” “Processing Accuracy,” 
“Carrying out the Audit Procedures,” 
“Using the Machine to Help,” 
“Problems relating to Conversion to 
Electronic Data Processing,” “‘The 
Future.” 

Inthe penultimate of these chapters 
there is set out a detailed question- 
naire illustrating the questions that 
should be asked by the auditor when 
conversion is being made to an 
electronic installation—there are 
more than forty questions. 

In the last chapter, the major 
developments in the auditor’s sphere 
of interest are stated thus: 

1. Original documents may be pre- 

pared more automatically and be in 

the form of coded or magnetic tape. 

2. More business and accounting 

records will be held on magnetic tape. 

3. More of the detailed records, par- 

ticularly of intermediate details, will 

be available only in magnetic form or 
not at all. 

4. Original documents may be filed or 

indexed in a manner minimising sort- 

ing and filing costs but making it more 
difficult to find individual documents. 


The study was based on experience 
with large I.B.M. data processing 
machines, but was framed so as to 
apply also to other and to smaller 
electronic systems. 


Negligence of Accountants’ Clerks 
SOME CONCERN HAS been expressed 
about the effect on accountants of the 


principles laid down by the House of 
Lords in Lister v. Romford Ice & Cold 
Storage Co. Ltd., 1957, 2 W.L.R. 158. 
The facts were that by negligent 
driving a lorry driver injured his 
passenger. The passenger then sued, 
and recovered damages against the 
driver’s employer. The insurers, upon 
satisfying the judgment, became sub- 
rogated to the rights of the employer 
and they insisted upon bringing an 
action in his name against the driver, 
alleging that he was in breach of his 
contractual obligation to use due 
care in the performance of his duties 
and that he was liable to pay as 
damages the amount of the damages 
and costs paid to the passenger. 
The House of Lords by a majority 
gave judgment in favour of the in- 
surers. 

These principles, it is averred, 
apply to the case of an employed ac- 
countant through whose negligence 
his employers are compelled to pay 
damages. It is suggested by a weekly 
contemporary that employed ac- 
coutants should either take out their 
own policies or make sure that they 
are covered by their employer’s 
policy, or that the insurer’s right to 
be subrogated should be destroyed 
by the terms of the employee’s con- 
tract with the employer or by the 
insurer’s waiving his right in advance. 

For ourselves, we doubt the 
wisdom or practicability of these 
suggestions. Doing away with the 
insurer’s right to be subrogated 
would mean that in a defalcation the 
employing accountant’s power to 
obtain restitution from his defalca- 
ting clerk would be weakened. The 
clerk might be enabled to get away 
with the money, instead of being 
compelled to pay up. As for cases of 
negligence, it is never the practice to 
take legal action against an em- 
ployee responsible for the loss, or 
otherwise to enforce payment by him. 
An accountant employing clerks is in 
a completely different position from 
a commercial concern employing 
lorry drivers or other such employ- 
ees; it is recognised by all concerned 
with an accountant’s indemnity 


policy, including the insurer, that the 
salient feature is that publicity over 
negligence (or the allegation of 
negligence) must be avoided. 
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It follows, it seems to us, that there 
is no reason for a clerk to take out an 
indemnity policy or to be named on 
his employer’s policy. The proper 
person to be insured is the one who is 
now insured, namely, the employing 
principal, whose good name and 
qualifications are important factors 
helping to create and sustain the 
spirit of uberrima fides upon’ which 
the insurance contract depends. 


More National Income Figures 
BESIDES REVISING AND extending, in 
the usual way, the figures published 
around Budget time, the National 
Income Blue Book (H.M. Stationery 
Office, price 6s. net) this year gives 
some additional statistics. There is a 
useful analysis of the gross domestic 
product in 1956 by sectors of the 
economy, showing that of the total 
product of £17,939 million, the com- 
pany sector contributed 57 per cent.; 
public corporations, 9 per cent.; 
central and local government, 15 per 
cent.; and professions, other un- 
incorporated businesses (including 
farms) and the remaining mis- 
cellaneous parts of the personal 
sector, 19 per cent. 

Dividing the gross domestic pro- 
duct in another way, it is found that 
employment income amounted to 
68 per cent, and gross profits and 
other trading income to 32 per cent. 

Another new set of estimates shows 
some details—admitted to be only 
rough—of the excess of the savings 
of companies over their capital 
formation in fixed assets and stocks 
in this country. The excess for in- 
dustrial and commercial companies 
last year is put at £123 million and 
for financial companies at £120 
million. In effect, the total of £243 
million represents net lending by all 
companies to other sectors of the 
economy plus net investment by the 
companies in assets overseas. 


Bringing Restrictive Agreements to 
Trial 

IN OUR ISSUE of May last (pages 200- 
201) we reported that registered 
agreements affecting a number of 
commodities and processes had been 
referred to the Restrictive Practices 
Court by the Registrar of Restrictive 
Trading Agreements. Agreements 
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affecting some thirty more have now 
also been referred. 

The Board of Trade directs the 
Registrar about the order in which 
proceedings are to be taken before 
the Court: the industries and trades 
covered by the agreements that have 
been referred in the two batches 
will be among the first to defend their 
practices before the Court. 

The Registrar is selecting, for each 
commodity or process, those agree- 
ments appearing to be most impor- 
tant or typical. On these, he issues 
“notices of reference,” marking the 
formal commencement of proceed- 
ings. He has already issued such 
notices of reference for almost all the 
commodities and processes in the 
first batch. 

Anyone who can provide from ex- 
perience any information about the 
effects of any of the agreements 
referred to the Court in the first two 
batches is asked to communicate with 
the Solicitor to the Registrar at 
Chancery House, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C.2. 


P.M.G., Please Note 

WITH A FIVE shilling stamp stuck on 
his hindquarters, Tom the Shetland 
pony was sent by post last month 
from Quorn to Woodhouse Eaves, in 
Leicestershire, in the personal 
custody of a sub-postmaster. So 
out-of-date are the regulations of 
Her Majesty’s Post Office that if you 
want to send your pony across coun- 
try you can post him for five shillings, 
and take up a large part of a sub- 
postmaster’s day in the process, 
whereas it would cost you two or 
three pounds to transport him by 
cattle wagon. 

The Post Office Guide is a hand- 
book to other carefully preserved 
anachronisms, the scrapping of 
which we commend to our fellow 
Incorporated Accountant, the Rt. 
Hon. Ernest Marples, P.c., M.P., 
A.S.A.A., Postmaster-General, asa suit- 
able follow-up to the savage advances 
in his charges system that come into 
force at the beginning of this month. 
There is one little anachronism touch- 
ing ourselves that we find particu- 
larly irritating. By Act of Parliament 
of 1908, only a journal published not 
less frequently than weekly can be 


registered as a newspaper at the 
Post Office. The new postage rate for 
an average issue of ACCOUNTANCY, if 
it were registered as a newspaper, 
would be twopence, but since it 
cannot be registered, the rate is now 
fivepence. So because of an arbitrary 
definition of a “newspaper,” laid 
down nearly half a century ago, out of 
our annual subscription of a guinea, 
five shillings (more, if the average 
issue were very slightly enlarged) is 
passed to the Post Office—as much 
as it would cost to post a pony. 

His refusal to extend the definition 
of a newspaper to monthly journals 
the Postmaster General defends on 
the curious grounds that he could not 
stop at monthlies but would have to 
include quarterlies and annuals in 
any extension. By the same reasoning, 
he could not stop at weeklies, but 
would have to include fortnightlies 
and monthlies. Given that addi- 
tional revenue may have to be raised 
from journals posted as _ printed 
matter, there is surely no justification 
for allowing weeklies to be carried 
through the post so much more 
cheaply than monthlies. 


Competition and its Lack in British 
Transport Buying 

IN HIS REPORT on the purchasing pro- 
cedure of the British Transport 
Commission (Command 262, Her 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, price 3s. 
net) Sir Harold Howitt concludes 
that the criticisms of Mr. E. L. 
Gethin, formerly Supplies and Pro- 
duction Adviser, about the purchasing 
methods of the Commission, were 
helpful, whether or not pressed too 
far on occasion. Some of Mr. 
Gethin’s comments failed to allow 
sufficiently for the practical difficul- 
ties. Sir Harold says that a directive, 
regarding (mainly) the organisation 
on the supplies and production sides 
of the Commission and procurement 
and contracts, issued by the Com- 
mission in August last, contained 
correct principles. The directive em- 
bodied the statement that the policy 
of the Commission was to let con- 
tracts on competitive tendering, un- 
less specific approval for departing 
from competition were obtained 
from “those responsible for author- 
ising the project,” in circumstances 
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when it was in the interests of the 
Commission not to go to competi- 
tion, or when it was impracticable to 
do so. On this directive, Sir Harold 
emphasises that it must be imple- 
mented in the spirit in which it is 
written. Sir Brian Robertson, chair- 
man of the Commission, comments 
that competitive tendering is the rule, 
but adds that the urgency of the large 
modernisation programme and the 
importance of new design work—a 
design contract leads naturally to a 
production contract—make some 
non-competitive contracts unavoid- 
able. 

Sir Harold Howitt is a past-Presi- 
dent of the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants in England and Wales 
and an honorary member of the 
Society of Incorporated Accountants, 


Shorter Notes 


E.C.G.D. 

The organisation and status of the 
Exports Credits Guarantee Department 
is to be reviewed by an independent com- 
mittee of four under the chairmanship of 
Sir Eric Speed. The committee will 
examine whether changes need to be 
made in the set-up of the Department 
for the most satisfactory performance of 
its functions. One of the members of the 
committee is Mr. Bertram Nelson, 
C.B.E., F.S.A.A., partner in Lithgow 
Nelson and Co., of Liverpool and 
London, and a past-President of the 
Society of Incorporated Accountants. 


Public Trustee Administers £250 million 
The forty-ninth general report of the 
Public Trustee, for the year 1956/57 
(H.M. Stationery Office, 6d. net), 


. States that 16,763 cases were under 


administration at March 31 last, with 
funds under administration of £247.7 
million; 393 new cases were accepted 
during the year. During the year the 
Manchester branch was closed, with 
consequential economies. 


Taxation Conference at Torquay 
From October 18 to 21, the weekly 
journal Taxation is to hold at Torquay, 
under the chairmanship of its editor Mr. 
Ronald Staples, the seventh in its highly 
successful series of annual conferences. 
About 1,000 are expected to take part 
in the very full programme of business 
sessions and social events. 
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EDITORIAL 


Seventh International Congress 


HE flags of forty nations fluttered bravely outside 
sk Concertgebouw in Amsterdam, in the almost 

incessant rain. Inside the great concert hall, some 
1,700 accountants from forty countries were meeting to 
deliberate on one thing, among few, that they had 
entirely in common—their profession, its principles, 
practice and problems. In contrast to so many interna- 
tional gatherings these days, there was no word of discord, 
no political dissension. Linguistics produced no dis- 
harmony: there was a babble of tongues in the hall, to 
be sure, but all formal contributions could be heard, 
thanks to simultaneous translation and the use of port- 
able receiving sets, in English, French or German, and 
one of these languages was understood by practically 
everyone. In each of six crowded and stimulating sessions, 
there was a formal presentation of papers by accountants 
from four or five various countries, a summarising of them 
by a rapporteur and a discussion by a panel made up of 
the authors and several other experts from still different 
countries. 

No accountant who attended this Zevende Inter- 
nationaal Accountantscongres can have failed to have 
gained much from these meetings in the Concertgebouw. 
He will have noted, in many directions, the differences 
among the nations in technique, in intellectual approach, 
in the legal and social penumbra, in methods of teaching 
for the profession, in entry into the professional bodies. 
From thinking about these differences, he will be able to 
appraise more critically—and more constructively—the 
state and trend of accountancy in his oWn country. From 
such sources, from the unspectacular but inexorable 
growth of ideas, does a profession gain the impetus to 
develop in keeping with the needs of the times. And, 
further, when the economy of the world as a whole is 
changing as rapidly as in this half-century, a free in- 
tellectual traffic among the nations in matters of accoun- 
tancy—traffic taking the form, as an important instance, 
of permanently recorded contributions in the papers and 
discussions on the six subjects of the Congress—is 
imperative if the accounting profession is to play its 
due part in making the world a better place to live in. 

The Congress, however, was not confined to the formal 
meetings in the Concertgebouw, nor did its value lie only 
in those meetings. The interchange of facts and ideas went 
on, in even freer fashion, in the smaller groups of old and 
new friends—whether at the organised social functions 
(organised with impressive efficiency and with lavish 
and magnificent hospitality by the Dutch spon- 


soring bodies) or at informal gatherings in hotels 
and canalside cafés. Here were formed, too, lasting 
associations among persons of different nationalities, 


associations that in future will be of general as well as 
individual gain. Lastly, it is fair to claim of a Congress of 
this kind, at which nearly 3,000 people of both sexes, from 
Japan to Mexico and from Norway to Australia, were 
present, that something positive has been done towards 
fostering international concord. 

One lesson that seems to stand out is that the core 
of the accountant’s expertise, the salient feature that dis- 
tinguishes him in the economic and financial sphere, is 
his training and ability as an auditor. There was here to 
be found a vindication, if vindication is needed, of the 
policy that makes practical experience in a practising 
accountant’s office a prime requirement of the would-be 
recruit to the profession, even though in some countries 
this experience is not demanded. Closely related to this 
emphasis upon the auditing function as a main dis- 
tinguishing mark of the accountant was the recognition 
that much of the influence exerted by the profession in 
business, in finance and in public enterprise stems from 
the independent position occupied by the accountant who 
is in practice. There was general agreement that this 
independence must be preserved, and a _ universal 
recognition that it rested largely on the integrity of the 
accountant himself. In an era of high taxation and other 
impediments to business, whose effects every businessman 
seeks to minimise, some by methods on the edge of the 
law, or outside it, moral hazards multiply, but the 
accountant must be immune and must be seen by all 
to be immune. 

While the position of the practising accountant is 
central and crucial, as seen, again, by looking at the titles 
of three of the papers presented at the Congress— 
“Principles for the Accountant’s Profession,” ‘The 
Verification of the Existence of Assets,” ‘Business 
Organisation and the Public Accountant’’—the proceed- 
ings at Amsterdam showed once more how great has been 
the incursion of accountants into industry and commerce 
—the titles of two other papers can here be cited, 
“Budgeting and the Corresponding Modernisation of 
Accounting” and “The Internal Auditor.” The develop- 
ment of the techniques of management accounting; the 
building up by accountants of management consultant 
units, either within a practising firm or, more often, 
outside; the election of accountants to the Boards of 
companies; the growth, in a number of countries, of the 
office of Controller—in these and many other ways 
accountancy, in its broadest sense, is becoming a growing 
part of business. Here is both opportunity and challenge, 
and how the profession meets the challenge, and how it 
responds to the opportunity, should be finally made plain 
within the span of the next two or three Congresses. 
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Vii 


aspects of automation 


“Q. How would you apply the theory of perpetual 
S mastication to the disposal of radio-active 
fall-out from high-level baskets ? 


A. You wouldn’t. But for speed, accuracy and economy in 
all kinds of figuring you would install Monroe Calculators 
and Adding-Listing Machines. Set the problem, press a 
a key — and leave the rest to automation. Your Monroe 
steers its own way through all stages of figuring, short- 
cuts hundreds of time-wasting intermediate steps, races 
through complex calculations to the right result. 

2 Send today for details of the comprehensive 

f Monroe range. There’s a model specifically 

\ f designed to meet your particular requirements. 


= MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY LIMITED 
BUSH HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2. COVent Garden 021! 


It’s more than likely that the Monroe 8N Adding-Calculator is +) 
precisely the machine you need. Every main function is fully 


automatic and the colour-grouping of the exclusive Monromatic \ 9 


single keyboard is scientifically designed for speed and simplicity. 
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ARE YOUR STAFF 


‘GETTING 
YOU DOWN’? 


. . . ls money slow to come in because your accounts clerks send 
out statements so late? And when you complain do they threaten 
to walk out? Tell you there’s too much to do... they need more 
staff? The solution is simple and immediate. Get an Anson 
Multipost Machine! 

The Anson Multipost Machine saves hours of work, keeps ac- 
counts under control, and cuts clerical work to a minimum. 
Just one writing gives three postings simultaneously. Statements go 
out on time . . . payment is received on time. Any risk of dis- 
crepancies is completely eliminated because clerks no longer have 
to transcribe thousands of figures from Journal to Ledger to 
Statement. They complete the lot in one operation. And Ac- 
countants can accept every figure as the correct original. 

The Anson Multipost Machine is economical to buy and use. It is 
equally time-and-labour-saving for purchase ledger work, pay- 
roll and stock control. It could be the answer to your particular 
problems. We will gladly send further details on receiving this 


coupon. 


MULTIPOST 
ACCOUNTING 


GEORGE ANSON & CO. LTD. 
| Anson House, 58 Southwark Bridge Road, London, S.E.| 
I Tel. WATerloo 3746/9 


| 

| 

| Please send full details of the ANSON MULTIPOST MACHINE | 
| NAME... 7 TITLE | 
| COMPANY | 
| 

| 


ADDRESS 
| Please tick applications of interest: 
(CD Sales Ledger 0 P.A.Y.E. C0 Costing 
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Zevende Internationaal Accountantscongres 


SOME 1,700 accountants from forty 
countries—325 from the United 
Kingdom and Ireland—converged on 
Amsterdam, capital city of Holland, 
to take part in the Seventh Inter- 
national Congress of Accountants, 
held from September 9 to 13. 
Accompanying them were about 
1,200 ladies, 289 from the United 
Kingdom and Ireland. 


In this brilliant congress, organised 
with clockwork efficiency by the two 
Dutch sponsoring bodies, the Neder- 
lands Instituut van Accountants (Nether- 
lands Institute of Accountants) and the 
Vereniging van Academisch Gevormde 
Accountants (Association of University 
Trained Accountants) the business 
sessions were devoted to papers and dis- 
cussions on six subjects—‘‘Principles 
for the Accountant’s Profession,” ““The 
Verification of the Existence of Assets,” 
“Budgeting and the Corresponding 
Modernisation of Accounting,” “The 
Internal Auditor,” “Business Organisa- 
tion and the Public Accountant” and 
“Ascertainment of Profit in Business.” 
On other pages of this issue of ACCOUN- 
TANCY we reproduce in full the paper 
given by Sir Richard Yeabsley, c.B.E., 
F.C.A., F.S.A.A. (President of the Society 
of Incorporated Accountants), on the 
second of these subjects; we also 
summarise all the other papers on the 
first and second subjects, and give reports 
of the discussions on the two subjects. 
In subsequent issues, we shall similarly 
cover the other four subjects. 

The Congress was preceded on Sep- 
tember 9 by religious services. The Pro- 
testant service in the Westerkerk was 
conducted by the Rev. J. H. Sillevis 
Smitt, President of the Dutch Bible 
Society and Chief Navy Chaplain. High 
mass was celebrated for Roman Cath- 
olics in the St. Nicolaaskerk. 

The Congress was honoured by the 
interest graciously shown in it by the 
Monarchy of Holland and members and 
visitors were gratified by the participa- 


tion of Her Majesty the Queen and 
Prince Bernhard. Queen Juliana was 
pleased to receive a representative party 
of delegates in the Royal Palace, 
Soestdijk, on Thursday afternoon, Sep- 
tember 12. Prince Bernhard graciously 
opened the Congress and was the chief 
guest of honour at the dinner on 
September 10, charming everybody by 
his friendly and informed interest in the 
Congress activities. 


Opening of Congress 

His Royal Highness Prince Bernhard, 
the Prince of the Netherlands, opened 
the Congress. He said that in all coun- 
tries the opinions expressed by accoun- 
tants were often the basis for important 
decisions on those economic and 
financial matters which so largely 
dominated relations between individuals 
and communities. Mechanical brains 
and fantastic mathematical robots could 
not supplant the human element in the 
principles on which their profession 
worked. 

The certificate embodying the pro- 
fessional opinion of an accountant was 
accepted throughout the free world as 
the hallmark of reliability of financial 
statements. To hold that high degree of 
appreciation by society, they must feel 
themselves members of a fraternity 
based on mutual understanding and 
goodwill. 

Sir Harold G. Howitt, D.s.o., M.C., 
D.L., F.C.A., aS President of the Sixth 
International Congress held in London 
in 1952, formally introduced the Presi- 
dent of the Seventh International Con- 
gress, Mr. J. Kraayenhof. 

Sir Harold referred to the high stan- 
dard of the accountancy profession in 
Holland, evidenced by the fact that in 
the comparatively short history of these 
congresses this was the second to be held 
there. It was evident that the same care 
had been taken on this occasion as in 
1926, both in the choice of subjects for 
discussion and in the arrangements for 
the entertainment of the visitors. 


The State Secretary of Economic 
Affairs, Dr. G. M. J. Veldkamp, wel- 
comed the participants in the Congress 
on behalf of the Dutch Government. His 
country set great store on good external 
relations, and particularly on inter- 
national economic co-operation. The 
Benelux countries showed the most ad- 
vanced and concrete instance of eco- 
nomic partnership in post-war years. 

Mr. J. Kraayenhof, President of the 
Congress, welcomed the distinguished 
visitors and introduced the Congress 
committee and the presidents of the 
business sessions. He said that 104 
accountancy bodies from 40 countries 
were represented at the Congress. 

As at previous Congresses, no reso- 
lutions would be proposed on the prob- 
lems dealt with in the papers. It was 
hoped rather to reach a better under- 
standing of the views held and the 
points on which they agreed as well as 
those on which they differed, and to 
stimulate the study of the theory and 
techniques of the profession throughout 
the world. 

Every accountant individually must 
live up to their guiding principles of 
truth and fairness. In this way each 
could contribute to peace and justice in 
the world. 


Social Activities 
On Monday evening, September 9, 
the sponsoring bodies gave a cocktail 
party for delegates and their ladies. The 
guests were welcomed by Dr. A. Th. de 
Lange, Vice-President of the Nederlands 
Instituut, and Mr. J. G. de Weger, 
EC.DRS., President of the Vereniging. 
On the same evening a reception was 
held in the Concertgebouw, the magnifi- 
cent Concert Hall of Amsterdam. The 
President and Vice-President of the Con- 
gress, Mr. J. Kraayenhof and Professor 
A. M. van Rietschoten, and their ladies, 
received the guests. Documentary films 
were shown, and there was dancing in 
two halls. 
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A session in progress in the main hall of the Concertgebouw, showing a small section of the large audience. 


Official delegates of the various 
accounting bodies represented at the 
Congress, some 360 accountants—all 
of them men, with the single exception 
of Miss Phyllis Ridgway, a delegate 
of the Society of Incorporated 
Accountants — were magnificently 
entertained to dinner at the Carlton 
Hotel on the evening of September 10. 
The guests of honour were His Royal 
Highness the Prince of the Netherlands, 
Prince Bernhard; His Excellency the 
Secretary of State for Economic Affairs, 
Dr. G. M. J. Veldkamp; The Governor 
of the Queen for the Province of North- 
Holland, Dr. M. J. Prinsen; and the 
Deputy Burgomaster of Amsterdam, 
Mr. A. de Roos. Among the speakers 


were Mr. W. H. Lawson, President of the 
Institute of Chartered Accountants in 
England and Wales, and Mr. J. T. 
Dowling, President of the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants of Scotland. 
On the following evening a concert 
by the internationally-famous Concert- 
gebouw Orchestra was organised by the 
municipal council of Amsterdam. On 
the evening after that, at the invitation 
of the Dutch Government, visitors to 
the Congress visited the chief picture 
gallery of Holland, the Rijksmuseum, 
and saw its superb collection of Rem- 
brandts, Vermeers and de Hoochs, and 
its special exhibition of French decora- 
tive art. Delegates were received at the 
Rijksmuseum by the Minister of Econ- 


omic Affairs and the Secretary of State 
for Economic Affairs. 

A feature of the Congress was the 
numerous and pleasing arrangements 
made on the social side for the members 
and their accompanying ladies. The 
ladies paid visits to the Rijksmuseum, to 
Asscher’s Diamond Company, to the 
Amstel Brewery. They watched fashion 
parades organised by houses of haute 
couture. Members and ladies made boat 
trips at evening through the illuminated 
canals and the harbour of Amsterdam. 
There were visits to that great feat of 
marine engineering, the enclosing dyke of 
the former Zuyder Zee; to the National 
Park and its State Museum; to the 
national bird park in Alphen aan den 
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The delegates of the Society of Incorporated Accountants. From left to right (seated) Mr. W. F. Edwards. Mr. Bertram Nelson, Mr. Edward Baldry (Vice-President), 
Sir Richard Yeabsley (President), Mr. C. Percy Barrowcliff, Miss Phyllis Ridgway, Mr. W. G. A. Russell: (standing) Mr. J. D, R. Jones, Mr. A. V. Hussey, Mr. W. J. Crafter, 
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Mr. F. N. Padgham, Mr. Leo T. Little (Editor ACCOUNTANCY), and Mr. I. A. F. Craig (Secretary). 


Rijn; to Rotterdam; to Utrecht; to 
Arnhem (for the Netherlands Open Air 
Museum); to Aalsmeer (for the flower 
auctions); to Gouda (for the cheese 
making); and to The Hague, seat of the 
Government. And then, also, there were 
innumerable cocktail parties, small and 
large, and many luncheons and dinners, 
arranged privately or informally. The 
restaurants, cafés (and night-clubs) of 
Amsterdam experienced something like 
an invasion of accountants and ac- 
countants’ wives! 

The grand climax of this crowded and 
exhilarating social programme was a 
sumptuous ball held on the last evening 
at the Concertgebouw. There were three 
different halls for dancing, brilliantly 
decorated with thousands of gladioli and 


other flowers; a buffet gigantically 
provisioned and lavishly ornamented; 
and nearly 3,000 people—in tails, saris, 
tuxedos, kilts, in gowns from Paris, New 
York, Amsterdam, London, Tokyo... . 


Closing Session 

At theclosingsession, Mr. J. Kraayenhof, 
who had so ably presided over the 
Congress, gave a general review of its 
activities and thanked those who had 
contributed to its great success, among 
whom there are particularly to be men- 
tioned Mr. A. L. de Bruyne, the Secretary 
of the Congress (and Secretary of the 
Netherlands Institute) and Mr. C. 
Boertien, Assistant Secretary of the 
Congress (and Assistant Secretary of the 
Netherlands Institute). 


Papers on six subjects were presented at 
the International Congress: 

The Verification of the Existence of 

Assets. 

On pages 424-9 we reproduce in full the 
paper by Sir Richard Yeabsley, with 
summaries of the other papers and a 
report of the discussion. 

Principles for the Accountant’s Pro- 

fession. 

Summaries of the papers and a report of 
the discussion are on pages 430-2. 

Budgeting and the Corresponding 

Modernisation of Accounting. 

Business Organisation and the Public 

Accountant. 

The Internal Auditor. 

Ascertainment of Profit in Business. 
Summaries of the papers on the last 
four subjects, and a report of the dis- 
cussions, will appear in subsequent issues 
of ACCOUNTANCY. 
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We reproduce in full the paper given by Sir Richard Yeabsley 

at the Seventh International Congress of Accountants in Amsterdam 
last month. Summaries of the other papers on the subject are also 
given, with a note of the discussion. 


The Verification of the Existence of Assets 


by Sir Richard Yeabsley, C.B.£., F.C.A., F.S.A.A. 


President of the Society of Incorporated Accountants 


AS PRACTISING ACCOUNTANTS, we are concerned with this 
feature in two capacities—as auditors and as reporting 
accountants. In the former our duties are subject to 
statutory requirements, in the latter by the terms of 
reference accepted, implied or limited in terms. It may be 
well to note that while the subject matter is not directly 
concerned with the valuation of assets, the existence of an 
asset implies ownership of something of some value. For 
the purpose of this paper let us assume that existence and 
ownership is that with which we are at present concerned. 
Firstly, let us consider our duties as auditors, and, in 
particular, under the Companies Acts operative in Great 
Britain, now codified in the Companies Act, 1948. The 
ninth schedule to that Act enumerates the matters to be 
expressly stated in the auditor’s report and opens with 
this significant paragraph: 
Whether they have obtained all the information and 
explanations which to the best of their knowledge and 
belief were necessary for the purposes of their audit. 


However, the statute gives no precise direction on the 
steps the auditor should take to enable him to report to the 
members without qualification that in his opinion . . . the 
balance sheet gives a true and fair view of the state of the 
affairs of the company at the date thereof. Therefore, let 
us note the judicial pronouncements on the duty of an 
auditor that have been made arising from legal proceed- 
ings against auditors: 

The duty of an auditor is to verify the facts which it is 
proposed to state in the balance sheet and to verify them 
using ordinary and reasonable care and skill.—Lord 
Justice Warrington, In re The City Equitable Fire Insur- 
ance Co. Ltd. (1924). 

Such I take to be the duty of the auditor; he must be 
honest—that is, he must not certify what he does not 
believe to be true, and he must take reasonable care and 
skill before he believes that what he certifies is true. 
What is reasonable care in any particular case must 
depend upon the circumstances of that case.—Lord 
Justice Lindley, In re The London & General Bank Ltd. 
(1895). 

It is the duty of an auditor to bring to bear on the work 
he has to perform that skill, care and caution which a 
reasonably competent, careful and cautious auditor 
would use. What is reasonable skill, care and caution 
must depend on the particular circumstances of each 
case.—Lord Justice Lopes, Jn re The Kingston Cotton 
Mill Co. Ltd. (1896). 

The auditor most undoubtedly does undertake very con- 


siderable responsibilities, and is liable for the proper 
discharge of his duties, and if by the neglect of his duties 
or by want of reasonable care . . . damage is caused to 
the company as such he is responsible for that damage 
... He has got to bring to bear upon those duties reason- 
able and watchful care . . . the company look to him to 
protect their interests . . . It is quite easy for me to lay 
down . . . in general terms what the duty of an auditor is, 
it is very much more difficult . . . to apply that duty to 
the particular case . . . It cannot be disputed that when an 
auditor returns to the shareholders an entry of cash in 
hand he must have taken reasonable steps to ascertain 
that the cash was in hand. . . He has the same duty to 
discharge in regard to the verification of the cash as he 
has with regard to the verification of the securities . . .— 
The London Oil Storage Co. Ltd. v. Seear Hasluck & Co. 
(1904). 


These cases deal with the subject in general and with 
certain assets in particular; but we should also note the 
following, dealing with particular types of assets: 


It is no part of an auditor’s duty to take stock. No one 
contends that it is. He must rely on other people for 
details of the stock-in-trade in hand.—Lord Justice 
Lindley, Jn re The Kingston Cotton Mill Co. Ltd. (1896). 
An auditor is not, in my judgment, ever justified in 
omitting to make personal inspection of securities that 
are in the custody of a person or company with whom 
it is not proper that they should be left.—Chancery 
Division, Jn re The City Equitable Fire Insurance Co. 
Ltd. (1924). 

I think he (the auditor) must take a certificate from a 
person who is in the habit of dealing with and holding 
securities, and who he on reasonable grounds rightly 
believes to be, in the exercise of the best judgment, a 
trustworthy person to give such a certificate—Court of 
Appeal, ibid. 

He (the auditor) is entitled to see the company’s books 
and the materials for their books, and also to ask for 
explanations. But he is not called on to seek for know- 
ledge outside the company, or to communicate with 
customers or creditors . . . There was certainly no duty 
cast on the auditor to take stock.—The Irish Woollen 
Co. Ltd. v. Tyson and others (1900). 


Concluding a review of the legal position, I again refer 
to the City Equitable case, which may well be regarded as 
the most important recent case on the subject, and quote 
Lord Justice Sargant, who said, “In my judgment it 
would not be right that auditors should deliberately adopt 
a standard of verification less than the ordinary, below 
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the ordinary standard, because the persons with whom 
they are dealing are persons of specially high reputation.” 

To summarise the legal position in regard to auditors: 

1. They must obtain all the information they consider 
necessary for their audit, and in this context it is sub- 
mitted that information includes verification. 

2. In the verification of assets stated on the balance 
sheet they must use ordinary and reasonable care and 
skill. 

3. What is reasonable care depends on the circum- 
stances of each case. 

4. What is skill in this context has been judged by 
reference to current practice—as evidenced by the. 
ordinary standards enunciated by expert witnesses from 
the accountancy profession as that which a reasonably 
competent careful auditor would use. 

5. They may rely on the certificates of others to the 
extent that they judge the others to be trustworthy 
persons and it would not be reasonable and practicable 
for them to insist on a personal inspection of items covered 
by the certificates. 

6. They are not bound to take stock but are bound to 
make a reasonable and proper investigation . . . of the 
stock sheets. 

7. They must take reasonable steps to ascertain that an 
item “‘cash in hand” stated on the balance sheet was 
represented by cash in hand. 

One very important conclusion can be drawn from all 
this, namely, that the auditor must verify the existence of 
assets and he is to assess the extent to which this is 
necessary in the particular case judged by applying 
ordinary and reasonable care and skill. 

Clearly, this judgment will be influenced by (a) the 
nature of the asset, (6) the extent and efficiency of the 
system of internal check or audit, (c) degree, that is, the 
size of the undertaking and the relative importance of the 
item in question. 


Nature of the Asset 

It would not be appropriate in such a paper to attempt to 
indicate the steps of verification that might be taken in 
respect of each type of asset, but observations on certain 
types will serve to indicate the procedures considered 
appropriate to similar items and cases; what is said in 
regard thereto must be subject to the later remarks under 
headings (6) and (c). 


Fixed Assets 

It is clearly necessary to verify documents of title to such 
assets as land and buildings—whether held on freehold or 
leasehold tenure. Their physical existence should, where 
practicable, be verified by visual inspection; the same 
applies to plant, machinery and the like. The plant regi- 
ster should be examined and appropriate test checks made 
with the plant in position; the use of codings and coding 
plates affixed to the plant can assist the auditor in iden- 
tifying the item in question. Such inspection may disclose 
redundant or obsolete plant and raise the question of its 
valuation. In this connection, the arrangement of the 
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Sir Richard Yeabsley, C.B.E., F.C.A., F.S.A.A., President of the Society of Incor- 
porated Accountants, at the panel on the platform for the subject Verification of the 
Existence of Assets. 


position of plant, etc., should be noted and photographic 
records may prove of value. The continued use of assets 
and revenue therefrom after the date of the balance sheet 
is clearly evidence of their existence—for example, ships. 
There are many cases where visual inspection may not be 
practicable—I refer to items which for one reason or 
another are inaccessible to the auditor, for example, 
such assets abroad. Consider underground mines or 
alluvial mines, rubber and tea plantations, oil wells and 
the like. Here it is obvious that some indirect form of 
verification, quite apart from that of legal title, is all that 
can reasonably be expected. Here again, photographic 
records are of some value but appropriately worded 
certificates from the local auditors or officials and the 
directors should be obtained. 


Intangible Assets 

These include such items as goodwill, trademarks, 
patents and the like. Except in the case of goodwill, their 
existence depends on the legal ownership thereof which 
can be verified in appropriate manner. Goodwill is often 
the name given to the excess of the sum paid for a business 
or assets associated therewith over the values attributed 
to the net physical assets acquired. Having been verified 
on its first appearance in the balance sheet, little, if any- 
thing, can be done on the audit of subsequent balance 
sheets. The imprecise nature of this asset is recognised by 
all, both as to what it is intended to cover and the notional 
nature of the sum attributed to it in the accounts. 
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Trade Investments and Investments in 

Subsidiary Companies 

Here the auditor is concerned with the legal ownership of 
such investments and to some extent with the value there- 
of. To the extent that they represent shares in companies 
he will take cognisance of the nature and extent of the 
auditor’s report on the last accounts available, and in 
certain cases of the standing of the auditor. 

To the extent that the investment represents moneys 
advanced or balance due on current account a certificate 
would be obtained from an appropriate official confirming 
the amount thereof. 


Government Securities and other Investments 

The auditor will verify the legal ownership of such invest- 
ments but the question of their value will be to some 
extent dependent on the nature of the operations of the 
company possessing them, for example, banks, investment 
trusts, finance companies and commercial concerns. 

Reference to the nature of the company possessing the 
type of asset gives one the opportunity of referring in 
more detail to the extent to which certificates might 
properly be accepted from persons holding them at the 
date of the balance sheet. As stated earlier herein, the 
classic legal case in the British courts on this subject was 
In re City Equitable Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. (1924). In 
this case charges were made against the auditors of the 
company of negligence in respect of the audit of the ac- 
counts of the company for certain years. One of the three 
charges was their failure to detect and report to the share- 
holders the fact that a number of the company’s securities, 
which were in the hands of Ellis & Co. (the company’s 
stockbrokers, of which the chairman of the company, a 
Mr. Bevan, was senior partner) were being pledged by 
that firm to its customers. 

In the Court of Appeal the Master of the Rolls said he 
thought that it was going too far to say that in no cir- 
cumstances can a certificate from a stockbroker be 
accepted. In the case of a large institution like the City 
Equitable Company, with a considerable amount of in- 
vestments to buy and sell, it may well be a convenient 
method of business to have large blocks of securities in 
the hands of the company’s brokers. The auditor must in 
all cases decide whether the person from whom he takes a 
certificate is in the habit of dealing with and holding 
securities, and whether he can reasonably regard him as 
a trustworthy person to give a certificate. This ruling adds 
to the auditor’s responsibility as compared with what it 
would be if it had, for example, been ruled that he can 
take a banker’s certificate but not any other person’s. 
However, it leaves the auditor to make the judgment as to 
what is reasonable in all the circumstances of the par- 
ticular case, and, as Lord Justice Sargant said, “‘It would 
not be right that auditors should deliberately adopt a 
standard of verification less than the ordinary, below the 
ordinary standard, because the persons with whom they 
are dealing are persons of specially high reputation.” 

It is submitted that practitioners would all agree that 
current practice is at least in line with the legal pronounce- 
ments. 
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Current Assets 

Under this heading it is proposed to deal with only two 
main items, namely stock and debtors, as the matter of 
cash at bankers and in hand may be regarded as covered 
in what has already been said. 


Stock-in-trade 

The legal authorities make it clear that it is no part of the 
auditor’s duty to take stock, which must mean the original 
listing of the quantities of the physical stock, the pricing 
and valuation thereof; this clearly is the duty of manage- 
ment and the primary responsibility for the accounts 
presented to the shareholders is clearly placed by Section 
149 of the Companies Act, 1948, upon the directors. 

What should the auditor do by way of verifying the 
existence of stock-in-trade? Until recent years it was 
probably well nigh universal practice in Great Britain to 
accept the stock sheets, suitably endorsed by those 
responsible for listing, supervision prices and extensions, 
as evidence of the existence of the stock. For stocks in 
bond, certificates were and are accepted, while for stocks 
in warehouses of third parties certificates were and still are 
accepted in appropriate cases. In certain cases also veri- 
fication was obtained by reference to subsequent pro- 
ceeds, for éxample, in the case of certain crops, etc. 

However, it is becoming much less uncommon for an 
auditor to make such tests as he is able to do as to the 
quantities of the larger items included in stock. 

There can be no question of his holding himself out as 
an expert in such matters: it is obvious that a person with 
fraudulent motives could mislead and indeed deceive an 
auditor, both as to the quantity and quality of certain 
items. Numerous cases will come to one’s mind and it is 
not proposed to give even any obvious examples. The 
auditor should be careful to make it clear to the manage- 
ment that his visual examination is a cursory one and 
limited to his inadequate technical knowledge and he does 
not hold himself out as an expert stocktaker or valuer. It 
is suggested that this is desirable so as to avoid a possible 
charge by directors that they were aware that the auditor 
made a visual check and relied on it in relief of the duties 
that otherwise they would have carried out. 

However, within the limits mentioned it is submitted 
that the best practice does require some steps to be taken 
to verify by visual means the existence of the stocks listed 
on the stock sheets wherever it is possible and practic- 
able without technical knowledge to do so. Such verifi- 
cation will obviously include a test of the larger items, a 
review of the stocktaking system generally, including a 
test of quantities with such financial and stock records as 
exist. It is submitted that the auditor is at great risk and, 
indeed, failing in his duty if he does no more than test 
some prices and extensions and check the additions but 
otherwise relies on a certificate of the management, and 
this risk exists even though the item stock-in-trade is 
stated on the balance sheet “‘as valued by the manage- 
ment.” 

As to the receipt of certificates as evidence of the exist- 
ence of stock held by others, much of what is said in 
regard to certificates of safe keeping of investments applies 
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equally here. Each case must be considered on its merits 
and while there should be no element of distrust, the 
auditor will naturally enquire in certain cases ““Why are 
the stocks so situated?” “How often are they inspected?” 
“Who covers the fire and burglary risk and on what 
quantities or values?” “How often is the stock so held 
turned over in terms of usage?” 


Sundry Debtors or Accounts Receivable 

Under previous headings reference has been made to the 
verification of existence ex post facto and it is thus that 
the debts due are in the main dealt with. The composition 
of the debt recorded in the books and its subsequent 
payment, together with an examination by way of test of 
the method of invoicing and of the rendering of state- 
ments, and tests of the goods outwards records and the 
like, are also part of such verification. Except in the case 
of loans or cash advances material in amount, it is most 
unusual for auditors in Great Britain to require confirma- 
tion from debtors of their balances. In this connection the 
extract given earlier herein from the /rish Woollen case 
may be noted, “‘He (the auditor) is not called on to seek 
for knowledge outside the company, or to communicate 
with customers or creditors.” 


Internal Check or Audit 

As has already been said, it is primarily the responsibility 
of the directors to submit proper accounts to the share- 
holders and it is their responsibility also to ensure by 
appropriate safeguards within the organisation that the 
records of assets and liabilities, of sales and cost thereof 
are adequate and that the affairs of the company are 
dealt with efficiently. They are primarily responsible that 
there are reasonable safeguards to ensure that the assets 
of the company are not depleted by fraudulent conver- 
sion and it is with these matters well in mind that appro- 
priate steps should be taken within the organisation. 
These may be by way of supervision of activities, the 
rearrangement of duties, systems of authorisations and 
the like. In some cases there may also be set up a more 
formal system, or indeed department, devoted to internal 
audit. The size of the concern and the scope of its opera- 
tions may well require the latter and with the advent of 
electronic accounting this is becoming of increasing im- 
portance. Interim work by the auditor directed, as is the 
work of the internal audit staff, to the verification of the 
transactions and to ensuring that the records do disclose 
factual matter may well be not only desirable but essen- 
tial. It is in this field of internal audit and interim audits 
that much can be done to satisfy the auditor and he will 
examine with care not only the procedures laid down with- 
in the company but also the extent to which they are, in 
fact, being applied. The efficacy of the internal check or 
audit will affect the extent of the auditor’s verification and 
while he may report to the directors on weaknesses therein 
it is his responsibility, once on notice, to take appropriate 
steps to satisfy himself as to the items in the accounts and 
if he is unable to do so he should report accordingly to 
the shareholders. 
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In viewing the extent of verification, it is evident that 
account must be taken not only of what is said previously 
but also of the size of the undertaking and the relative 
importance of the item in question—herein also lies the 
question of judgment by the auditor. Observe also the 
following extract from the judgment of Lindley, L.J., 
in the London & General Bank case (1895). 


What is reasonable care in any particular case must 
depend on the circumstances of that case. Where there is 
nothing to excite suspicion, very little enquiry will be 
reasonable and quite sufficient, and in practice, I believe, 
business men select a few cases haphazard, see that they 
are right and assume that others like them are correct 
also. 


While this indicates that test checks are likely to be 
regarded as reasonable, clearly the extent thereof must 
be conditioned by the efficacy of the system of internal 
check and audit as assessed by the auditor himself. 
Should there be obvious loopholes or indeed grounds for 
suspicion, then he is required to probe as far as it is 
necessary to satisfy himself as to the items in question and 
if need be to qualify the terms of his report to the share- 
holders. 

Before leaving the matter of auditors appointed under 
statutory provisions such as the Companies Act, 1948, it 
is noted that auditors appointed under other statutes may 
be required to state specifically—as they are, for example, 
in the case of building societies and trustee savings 
banks—certain verifications that they have carried out. 

Most of what has been said earlier relates to the position 
of auditors appointed under the Companies Act but we, 
as accountants, are called upon to report on the accounts 
of sole traders and partnerships and as investigating 
accountants for some particular purpose, for example, in 
regard to possible purchase of an undertaking. 

In such cases, the degree of verification is determined 
by the terms of appointment and the accountant, in his 
report, will state the scope and the limitations of his 
responsibility. 

It is important to note that the use in the report of the 
term “audit” without qualification may fairly be taken to 
imply verification of the results and position disclosed 
and reliance may be placed upon it. The work of an 
accountant is of a technical character and if he is em- 
ployed as an expert he is expected to bring to bear the 
skill associated therewith. His report should be in precise 
terms and the work he does should be such as to verify 
the substantial accuracy of the statements reported upon, 
consistent with limits of the technical ability expected of 
such a person, the terms of his appointment and the 
degree of limitation specifically stated in his report to 
those appointing him. 

In connection with prospectuses, offers for sale and 
applications in regard to the granting of quotations and 
permission to deal, the London Stock Exchange requires 
that there shall be submitted to the Share and Loan 
Department by the auditors a letter confirming “that they 
have satisfied themselves that stocks and work-in-progress 
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(if any) have been properly taken and valued throughout 
the period covered by their report.” Clearly, such a letter 
must be so worded as to indicate the extent to which the 
auditors were unable to satisfy themselves in regard 
thereto. 

On the subject of disclaimer of responsibility, it is of 
interest to note that where the auditor of a holding com- 
pany is not also the auditor of each of the companies 
whose accounts are consolidated, he will qualify his report 
on the consolidated statement by including such words as 
“including the accounts of certain subsidiaries that are 
not audited by me”—thus disclaiming direct responsi- 
bility for the verification of the assets, etc., of those sub- 
sidiaries that are included in the consolidated statement. 

While reference has been made herein to case law and 
judgments over fifty years old, it is submitted that the 
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principles therein enunciated are as valid today as when 
they were stated. Great developments have taken place, 
not only in the growth of companies and the registration 
of companies with limited liability under the Companies 
Acts, but also in the form of accounting. With all this, 
the experience and qualification of those engaged in 
auditing has increased and with it the general standard of 
auditing has been raised. The law cases indicate that the 
judges place reliance on the evidence of practitioners on 
matters of professional practice and the reasonable stan- 
dard of skill that might be expected in particular circum- 
stances and we do well to ensure that the standard of each 
of us is not less than is ordinarily acceptable and that the 
high standard expected of us is maintained. 

In conclusion, was not Shakespeare right when he said 
in Othello, ““Be sure of it, give me the ocular proof’’? 


Summaries of the other Papers 


Mr. J. A. de Lalanne, C.B.E., M.C., B.A., 
c.A. (Canada) (Canadian Institute of 
Chartered Accountants) said that pre- 
sumably verification must show, firstly, 
that the asset was physically in existence 
or that the right to it did exist, and, 
secondly, that the asset or the right 
belonged in fact to the client. 

Over a cycle of years tests by the 
auditor should cover in reasonable 
detail all phases of the client’s opera- 
tions. 

Personal observation or inspection by 
the auditor, if feasible, should be the 
starting point for all verification. In- 
spection at the year end should be sup- 
plemented by other “‘surprise’’ counts or 
confirmations, especially for current 
assets. 

Mr. de Lalanne then reviewed the 
varying procedures necessary for the 
different classes of assets and the 
duties of the auditor in investigations. 
He concluded his paper by setting out 
five general principles applicable in all 
instances. These general principles were: 
actual count or personal observation; 
written confirmation or other docu- 
mentary evidence if physical inspection 
is not feasible or appropriate; compre- 
hensive examination of the client’s 
records; intelligent study of the client’s 
practices and procedures; the exercise 
of sound judgment and meticulous care 
. .. in the planning of this programme, 
having in mind the importance of varia- 
tion in coverage, methods and timing. 


Mr. Donald J. Bevis, c.P.A. (American 
Institute of Certified Public Accountants) 
said that the nature and extent of audit 
procedures for verification depended 
upon (1) the materiality of the item con- 
cerned, (2) the probability of finding 
material inaccuracies, and (3) the 
evaluation of the system of internal 
control. 

The opinion expressed by the auditor 
was based on the composite knowledge 
obtained from all required procedures 
and tests: he did not rely completely 
upon any single procedure, such as 
physical stocktaking. But his presence 
during physical stocktaking was usually 
the best independent means of verifica- 
tion. 

It was seldom possible to attain the 
ideal of a complete and simultaneous 
inventory and check of all items on the 
date of the audit. Checks made at other 
times were acceptable if there was 
reasonable internal control, and they 
had the advantages of more frequent 
contact and of the element of surprise. 
If turnover was slow, the frequency of 
audit tests could be reduced. 

Since 1939, auditors in the United 
States had been required to observe 
inventories and confirm receivables 
where either represented a significant 
proportion of the assets. Experience had 
shown that auditors were capable of 
meeting these responsibilities. 


Dr. R. Burgert, Ec.DRS. (Vereniging van 


Academisch Gevormde Accountants’ 
Holland) observed that the auditor's 
report covered not only the balance 
sheet but also the income statement. 
Therefore the audit must consider the 
opening position, the process of muta- 
tion between goods and cash, and the 
closing position. 

Sales, being more difficult to verify 
directly, could be calculated from the 
opening and closing stocks and balances 
and the purchases. 

Internal control might give an assur- 
ance that stock records were correct, but 
the auditor must make a periodical 
surprise check of selected items, examin- 
ing simultaneously all that could be 
easily substituted. 

Trade debts could be checked by 
verification of subsequent payments if 
these were made by bank transfer. In 
countries where payments were usually 
made by cheques, circulation of debtors 
was preferable. 

Full account must be taken of assets 
owned by third parties. 

Verification by observation and 
counting could be effective only in the 
simplest cases; it must normally be 
supplemented by additional procedures. 

In investigations it was often essential 
to take stock of all assets simultaneously, 
and there would be more need of the 
help of experts. Stocktaking was not 
completely reliable where there might 
exist an interest in misrepresentation. 


M. Claude Paquet (Chambre Nationale 
des Experts Comptables, France) said 
that the inventory might show features, 
such as excessive increases in stocks or 
in debtors, revealing faulty organisation 
within the business. M. Paquet con- 
sidered that the auditor must draw the 
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attention of the owners to these points. 
M. Paquet favoured stocktaking in 
sections at frequent intervals during the 
year, even though it cost more in time 
and money than the alternative of taking 
stock only at the end of the financial 
year. It was advisable for the auditor to 
be present at one of the periodical 
stocktakings, and to follow the changes 
to the end of the year, when another 
inventory would be taken in his absence. 
A review of the steps appropriate to 
the verification of each class of asset led 
M. Paquet to his conclusion that all 
movements of goods and debts must be 
followed from origin to destination. The 
external audit could be effective only if 
there existed internal check and a 
proper system of accounting, including 
stock accounts and cost accounts. 


DISCUSSION 


Mr. G. F. Klingner, F.c.a. (Ireland), pre- 
sided over the session. 

Mr. J. A. de Lalanne, the rapporteur, 
began his summary with the comment 
that there seemed to be a unanimous 
conviction that under most circum- 
stances and wherever feasible, observa- 
tion is the surest evidence of existence. 
Apart from the evidence of existence 
there must be evidence of ownership— 
demanding varying techniques depen- 
dent on the nature of the asset and other 
factors. 

Mr. de Lalanne then dealt in detail 
with the methods and procedures as 
outlined in the papers of the contribu- 
tors. He concluded by summarising the 
most important features surrounding 
the subject. In his view, the general con- 
sensus of opinion on the major issues 
listed in the terms of reference was that: 


Stocktaking considered in its broad sense 
is an essential part of any audit. 

Personal inspection is generally the surest 
evidence of existence. 

For assets which can more easily be sub- 
stituted, inspections with an element of 
surprise will be found most effective. 
The time, frequency and coverage of any 
inspection will depend on the nature and 
size of the undertaking, the extent and 
effectiveness of the internal control and 
other pertinent factors. 

Practices and procedures will of necessity 
differ widely in investigations as compared 
with annual audits. 

The auditor need not ordinarily have ex- 
pert technical knowledge and as long as 


he uses reasonable care and skill com- 
bined with sound judgment, he would be 
considered competent to carry out an 
intelligent and adequate verification of 
the existence of assets. 


Mr. R. Burgert (Holland) commented 
that in reading the papers, he had formed 
the personal impression that the train of 
thought of the English speaking contri- 
butors had been inspired by the prob- 
lems of the large concerns, whereas in 
his view the Dutch paper had been de- 
veloped from an appreciation of the 
problems in small and medium-sized 
undertakings. 

Professor B. J. S. Wimble, c.A.(s.A.), 
F.S.A.A. (South Africa), thought that it 
was very difficult to lay down general 
rules to be consistently applied in the 
verification of assets. The over-riding 
factor was not so much the size of the 
enterprise as the standard of its organi- 
sation. He asked himself whether the 
responsibility of the auditors in those 
countries where physical stocktaking by 
the auditor is accepted as normal 
auditing practice, could be satisfactorily 
defined. He questioned whether, for 
instance, recorded stocks of chemicals 
did in fact represent the real position. 

Sir Richard Yeabsley (United King- 
dom) was asked about the auditor’s duty 
in establishing what the item stock-in- 
trade ought to be intheaccounts of small, 
medium-sized and large concerns. 

He replied that the extent and 
character of the audit depended largely 
upon the terms of appointment or con- 
tract. Any limitations must be clearly 
stated. But there could be no limitation 
where the scope of the audit was set 
forth in a statute, as in British company 
law. The auditor must satisfy himself by 
exercising reasonable care and skill, or 
must qualify his report on those matters 
on which he was unable to do so. 

British law did not require the auditor 
to ensure that the accounts were what 
they ought to be. He could not say, for 
example, whether unproductive ex- 
penditure ought to have been incurred: 
that was the responsibility of manage- 
ment. The auditor must satisfy himself 
that an appropriate system of internal 
check existed and was efficiently opera- 
ted. To the extent that this was not so, he 
must take such further steps as were 
necessary to ensure that the accounts 
were fairly stated. 

Defalcations might be reflected in 
accounts in two ways. The accounts 
might be correctly stated but assets 
wrongly withdrawn during the year and 
charged against the results disclosed; or 
the accounts might be wrongly stated, 
for example, assets over-valued or non- 
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existent items included to offset the 
assets wrongly withdrawn. In the first 
case the accounts were accurate but not 
what they ought to be; in the second 
they were what they ought to be but not 
accurate. 
Sir Richard considered that in the 
first case no claim would lie in respect 
of defalcations against an auditor who 
had taken reasonable steps according to 
the particular circumstances to satisfy 
himself. In the second case the onus of 
proof by the auditor that reasonable 
steps were taken was obviously much 
greater. Lopes, L.J., in the Kingston 
Cotton Mills case said: ““Auditors must 
not be made liable for not tracking out 
ingenious and carefully laid schemes of 
fraud when there is nothing to arouse 
their suspicion and when these frauds 
are perpetrated by tried servants of the 
company and are undetected for years 
by the directors.” 
In esserce the legal position of the 
auditor was little or no different in 
small, medium or large concerns. But 
his techniques would differ according to 
the system of internal check and the 
degree of dispersion of duties, and it 
would seem to follow that the larger the 
concern the more he must be able to rely 
on these. It was for management to 
ensure that its responsibility was fully 
discharged. 
Mr. D. J. Bevis maintained that no 
categorical answer was possible as far 
as auditing procedures are concerned, as 
each case must be considered on its 
merits. It might be said, however, that 
in general a smaller organisation would 
have a weaker system of internal control 
than a larger one. When the auditor took 
physical stock, he accepted the account- 
ing evidence as a basis. 
Mr.G. D. Stewart, F.1.A.N.Z., F.P.A.N.Z. 
(New Zealand), said that the auditor 
must guard against becoming a stock- 
taker or a valuer, but he could form a 
better opinion of the value and existence 
of the stock by actual attendance to 
verify: 
(1) that stocktaking is properly planned 
and controlled; 

(2) that the company’s employees are 
doing the work efficiently; 

(3) that the stock appears to be correctly 
recorded as to description and 
quantity. 

Mr. W. G. Densem, F.c.A. (United 
Kingdom) noted with pleasure, after 
having heard the various opinions, and 
bearing in mind what had been written 
on the subject, that the feeling seemed to 
be that the responsibility for stocktaking 
was primarily one for the management 
and not for the auditor. 
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Summaries of papers read on “Principles for the Accountant’s 
Profession” at the International Congress, and a note of the discussion. 


Principles for the Accountant’s Profession 


Sir Thomas Robson, M.B.E£., M.A., F.C.A. 
CUnstitute of Chartered Accountants in 
England and Wales) spoke of the world- 
wide character of the activities and the 
principles of the accountant’s profes- 
sion and of the advantages of inter- 
national exchange of accounting 
thought. The United Kingdom ac- 
countants, he said, welcomed the con- 
gress, and believed that qualified ac- 
countants of one country should be able, 
under their own professional designa- 
tions, to work in any other country in 
friendly co-operation with accountants 
there. 

Sir Thomas observed that his paper 
was devoted primarily to public ac- 
countants and their employees, but 
much of it was relevant also to account- 
ants employed in industry or commerce. 

It was essential that the auditor should 
be independent of those who were 
responsible for the accounts. Many 
public accountants acted as directors of 
companies of which they were not 
auditors, but some would not do so lest 
knowledge acquired as auditors of one 
company might influence their judgment 
as directors of another. A British ac- 
countant would be expected not to 
accept appointment as auditor if a 
material financial interest or a family 
relationship were such as to affect his 
independence. 

The giving of advice to a client-busi- 
ness by its auditor on taxation, finance, 
accounting systems and similar matters, 
did not impair the independence of the 
auditor, but it would be otherwise if he 
participated in management and shared 
in executive decisions. 

The auditor’s report on the accounts 
of a company should be as simple and 
forthright as possible: it should be 
reduced to saying whether in his opinion, 
subject to any stated reservations, the 


accounts showed a true and fair view of 
the state of the affairs of the company as 
at the date of the balance sheet and of the 
profit or loss for the financial period 
ended on that date. The Institute of 
Chartered Accountants in England and 
Wales had recommended the elimina- 
tion of other matters now required by 
British company law to be included— 
for example, whether proper books had 
been kept and whether he had obtained 
all the information he had required. 

Reports on accounts of sole traders 
and partnerships should contain any 
necessary reservations, especially if the 
client had restricted the scope of the 
work. 

The duty of an auditor of a company 
in the United Kingdom was to make such 
an examination as would enable him 
properly to give his report. The auditor 
must use his own judgment in deciding 
the extent and nature of his work, and 
he must justify his decision if he were 
later charged with having failed in his 
duty. He would use his discretion in 
making test checks and in delegating 
work to his staff, who would prepare 
working papers for review by him. He 
would take into account the efficiency of 
any internal audit. 

Sir Thomas outlined the policy of the 
Institute on the qualities required in an 
entrant to the profession and on training 
and examinations. 

The profession in the United Kingdom 
had no formal written code of ethics. If 
an individual failed to live up to the 
standards expected of him, the dis- 
ciplinary machinery of his accountancy 
body came into operation, and there 
was no appeal from its decision, which 
might involve exclusion from member- 
ship and loss of the professional desig- 
nation. Perhaps the most important 
written rule of the Institute was directed 


against conduct discreditable to a 
member, but this was not defined. 
Advertising in any form was regarded as 
discreditable. An accountant must be 
scrupulous in matters of trust or of 
clients’ confidence, especially if his per- 
sonal interests were involved. He must 
not accept nomination as auditor with- 
out first ascertaining from the existing 
auditor whether there was any profes- 
sional reason for declining. He might 
co-operate with members of other pro- 
fessions to secure the best advice for his 
client, but must not share profits with 
them unless the client consented. 

The personal responsibility of public 
accountants did not prevent the forma- 
tion of partnerships, but accountants did 
not form corporate bodies as in some 
European countries. 

There were no detailed official direc- 
tives on the form of accounts or on 
auditing practice. The freedom of the 
individual accountant to use his ini- 
tiative was considered best calculated 
to make for sound development of 
technique and for independence of 
mind. 


Mr. Carman G. Blough, M.A., LL.D., 
c.P.A. (American Institute of Certified 
Public Accountants) said that Certified 
Public Accountants in the United 
States had gained their prestige mainly 
by providing investors and credit 
grantors with an independent report as 
assurance of the reliability of the repre- 
sentations made by management in the 
accounts. For this reason, independence 
ranked high among the standards of the 
profession. Other functions of account- 
ants could be performed just as effective- 
ly if they were not independent of the 
management, but it was recognised that 
as auditors they must avoid even the 
slightest appearance of lack of inde- 
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pendence. 

The action that made the auditor’s 
work useful was his report, and in 
issuing it he had a material responsi- 
bility to the public. The American In- 
stitute required members to state in their 
reports whether generally accepted 
principles of accounting had been 
followed. There should be a clear indi- 
cation of the character of the auditor’s 
examination and the degree of responsi- 
bility he was taking. If an unqualified 
expression of opinion was required the 
auditor must be permitted to take 
whatever steps he considered necessary 
to satisfy himself. If the scope of the 
work was restricted, the auditor must 
qualify his opinion or disclaim an 
opinion. 

Auditing standards, and their differ- 
ences from one country to another, were 
important in instances of international 
financing. 

An auditor might retain another 
accountant as hisagent tomake the audit 
of a branch at a distance or in a foreign 
country. If the client retained another 
accountant, the principal accountant 
would state in his report that he relied 
upon the report of the other. 

In the United States, all fifty-three 
States and other governmental divisions 
had passed legislation on the practice of 
public accounting, and all used the 
C.P.A. examination prepared by the 
American Institute of Certified Public 
Accountants, 

The trend of thinking for the future 
was to require more extensive training in 
colleges and universities, and less ex- 
perience, before admitting persons to 
the practice of public accountancy. Mr. 
Blough was of opinion that experience 
was more important in auditing than in 
other fields of practice, such as taxation 
and management services, and that the 
extent to which education superseded 
experience would partly depend on the 
relative expansion of these professional 
activities. 

There was need of more provision of 
advanced education for accountants 
after admittance to the profession. 

The American Institute and most of 
the State societies had rules of pro- 
fessional conduct binding on _ their 
own members, and some State Boards of 
Accounting had rules binding on all 
C.P.A.’s in their jurisdiction. Most 


rules were fairly broad, and much was 
left to individual judgment and self- 
discipline. 

The Institute rules placed restric- 
tions on an auditor having a substantial 
financial interest in the company; but 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 


sion forbade him to have any financial 
interest at all, and had powers to pro- 
nounce on the independence of an 
auditor in the light of other factors. 

The growth of management services 
was a significant recent development in 
the profession. Normally, surveys and 
advice should not impair the indepen- 
dence of an auditor, but this must be a 
matter of judgment in the individual 
situation if responsibility for manage- 
ment action was involved. 

But auditing was the heart of the 
accountants’ claim to _ professional 
recognition, and the only function in 
which they could claim abilities not to 
be found in in others. 


Mr. Ojar I. Cassel, M.ECON. (Foreningen 
Auktoriserade Revisorer, Sweden) said 
that the Swedish Companies Act of 
1944—and similar provisions relating to 
financial associations, banks and insur- 
ance companies—required the appoint- 
ments of auditors, who must be Swedish 
citizens domiciled in Sweden and have a 
knowledge of financial conditions. If the 
share capital exceeded two million 
kronor, at least one of the auditors must 
be an authorised public accountant. The 
Act prescribed the contents of the 
auditor’s report. One rule peculiar to 
Sweden and Finland required the auditor 
to examine and state his opinion on the 
administration of the affairs of the 
company. 

An auditor might be held liable for 
loss suffered by the company or by 
shareholders, creditors or other third 
parties, and might be subject to other 
penalties for failure in his duties. 

An accountant should not be able to 
evade responsibility by leaving out some 
sentence that was normally included, 
since the significance of this would not 
be understood by a foreigner. 

Authorised public accountants in 
Sweden received their qualification from 
the chambers of commerce, which re- 
quired a high standard. Of the 310 
authorised publicaccountants, about 210 
were members of the professional asso- 
ciation, which had stringent rules of 
professional conduct. 

It was essential that an auditor should 
be independent. The Companies Act, 
the chambers of commerce and the 
Association all prescribed rules to 
secure this. 

To become an authorised public 
accountant, an applicant must have 
taken a degree in economics of a stipu- 
lated standard and must have been em- 
ployed by an authorised public account- 
ant, normally for five years. He must 
submit a testimonial from his employer. 
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A high standard was required in pro- 
fessional ethics. Fees must not be based 
on results of the work. A member of the 
Association, if offered a new com- 
mission, must find our whether the 
audit was previously carried out by a 
colleague, and if so must confer with 
him on the reason for relinquishing it. 

Co-operation between accountants 
was increasing, but Swedish law forbade 
the appointment of a firm as auditors to 
a company. 

An authorised public accountant was 
often engaged as consultant on account- 
ing and other questions. If necessary he 
must refer his client to a specialist. 


Dr. A. Th. de Lange, Ec. prs. ( Nether- 
lands Institute of Accountants) said that 
in Holland there was no statutory 
regulation of the accountancy profes- 
sion and no requirement that the ac- 
counts of public companies be audited. 
The principles of the profession werecon- 
tained in the rules of the Netherlands 
Institute and of the Association of 
University Trained Accountants and in 
the extensive professional literature. 

The function of the auditor was to 
give the judgment of an independent 
expert. This might be either to satisfy 
shareholders, creditors and others on the 
financial position, or to inform the 
management on the performance of 
departmental heads and_ executive 
staff. The aim was to show not only 
actual profit but profit-earning capacity. 
In the course of years there had also 
developed an advisory function. 

An auditor’s certificate should be as 
simple as possible: it should be enough 
to state simply that he had found the 
accounts correct, or merely to apply his 
signature. A certificate prepared for 
directors and managers must cover more 
detailed figures, and imply a more com- 
prehensive responsibility for their cor- 
rectness, than a public certificate for 
shareholders and creditors. 

When acting in fiscal matters, the 
auditor accepted responsibility towards 
the tax authorities for the correctness of 
figures and facts presented unless he 
stated otherwise. In any case he must 
see that tax liabilities were provided for 
in the balance sheet. A committee of the 
Netherlands Institute was considering 
how far an auditor’s certificate implied 
that government regulations on prices 
and other matters had been observed. 

An accountant’s diploma was ob- 
tained by passing accountancy examina- 
tions after post-graduate study in a 
university faculty of economics or at a 
college of economics, or by passing the 
examinations of the Netherlands Insti- 
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tute. Both classes of students had the 
opportunity to acquire practical ex- 
perience. 

The rules of the professional bodies 
allowed practice in partnership with 
other members, but not by limited 
companies. Fees must not be dependent 
on results. Advice and reports on pro- 
fessional work were issued by an 
advisory committee of the Institute. 

Professional accountants were con- 
sulted as experts on problems of ac- 
counting organisation and _ business 
management, including such matters as 
sales policy and wage systems. An ac- 
countant must limit the scope of his 
advice unless he had specialists in his 
office. If he had not performed the audit, 
he could not accept data at their face 
value. 

In both his auditing and his advisory 
functions the public accountant must 
beware of intervening in the management 
of a business. 


Dr. Heinrich Wollert (/nstitut der 
Wirtschaftspriifer, Germany) said that 
the accountancy profession in Germany 
owed its origin to the financial crisis in 
1931. An emergency decree made it 
compulsory for stock companies and 
limited partnership companies to have 
their accounts audited by professional 
auditors, to be authorised by the 
provinces. The duties of the auditor 
were prescribed by the law, but within 
its framework he made fundamental 
decisions on scope and method of audit, 
the audit report and the evaluation of 
the results. 

Auditing might be undertaken by 
individual accountants or by audit 
companies. An individual must be at 
least thirty years old and must have six 
years’ experience, including four years 
in the profession; must have a university 
degree in economic science, law or 
engineering; and must pass the pro- 
fessional examination. He was then 
sworn in by the competent governmental 
authority. Audit companies were com- 
parable to Anglo-American partner- 
ships, and their representatives who 
dealt with third parties must be quali- 
fied accountants. 

Professional principles were partly 
codified and partly unwritten rules of 
custom. They covered practice as a 
main occupation; personal responsi- 
bility; independence; _ professional 
secrecy ; impartiality; and prohibition of 
advertising and of competition among 
accountants. Disciplinary powers were 
vested in members of the profession 
themselves. All auditors and audit 


companies were compulsorily members 
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of the Lander Chambers of Auditors’ 
and Trusteeship Organisations, and 
these were united in a Central Chamber. 
The Councils of these bodies could 
inflict penalties, including withdrawal of 
the right to practise. 

The Institut der Wirtschaftspriifer, a 
voluntary body, promoted the profes- 
sional interests of members and repre- 
sented the profession before official 
institutions and others. Its bulletins 
represented authoritative opinions. 

An auditor could be legally liable to 
his client, but not to third parties, for 
loss resulting from dereliction of duty. 
Every auditor and audit company was 
legally bound to conclude a professional 
indemnity insurance. 


DISCUSSION 


Members of other professions and occu- 
pations, discussion leader Mr. L. van 
Essen Lzn (Holland) pointed out, 
hardly ever discussed their responsibili- 
ties. They took them for granted. But 
accountants, being as yet a compara- 
tively young profession, were in a 
different position. They had to pro- 
nounce judgment on the actions of 
others; they thus formed a link, and had 
a special position requiring careful 
consideration of their responsibility and 
its limits. 

This /eitmotiv, the need to draw a line 
difficult to draw, pervaded the entire 
discussion. 

In each country efforts had been 
made to draw this line; not uniformly, 
although certain general principles had 
clearly emerged internationally : honesty, 
independence and knowledge. These 
pillars of the work of the profession 
were generally accepted everywhere, 
and having been stated by the rapporteur 
required no discussion. 

But the detail varied. “Should the 
auditor accept responsibility to third 
parties?” was the first question. Dr. de 
Lange explained how in Holland the 
question had been tackled by the issue 
of separate reports to shareholders and 
management. The tenor would be the 
same, but the amount of detail varied, 
guarding against later reproaches by 
management. The auditor was thus 
enabled to draw the attention of manage- 
ment to matters he could not possibly 
put before the shareholders and the 
public. 
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Mr. Carmen G. Biough contrasted 
the “global” responsibility of the auditor 
in his country and the possibility that 
reports intended for management might 
find their way into the hands of creditors 
and others. 

“Was the auditor responsible for 
detecting defalcations?” was the next 
question. “No,” said Dr. Heinrich 
Wollert, and examined the auditor’s 
task. The auditor must see that internal 
check is effective: that was his contribu- 
tion in that direction. Sir T. B. Robson 
supported this view, pointing out that 
the “‘true and fair view” of the accounts 
must not be affected. Nevertheless the 
auditor’s work often led to the discovery 
of irregularities. 

The next two questions dealt with 
joint responsibility in partnerships and 
where more than one auditor was 
appointed, as was compulsory in 
Sweden. Mr. Blough emphasised the 
need for ensuring joint responsibility 
even in large partnerships of 100 
partners or more, and the difficulties 
involved. Yet, no matter how difficult it 
might be, joint responsibility must be 
upheld. Holding companies involved 
another aspect, often international. To 
what extent should an auditor accept 
responsibility foraccounts of subsidiaries 
audited abroad? Mr. Blough explained 
both the legal and professional position 
in the United States and concluded that 
the answer lay in thoroughly reliable 
local auditors and continuous consulta- 
tion with them by the auditors of the 
holding company. 

In reply to a query whether or not 
professional experience, as distinct from 
academic qualifications, should be re- 
quired before practice rights were 
granted, Sir T. B. Robson said that here 
was one of the matters on which national 
practices varied widely, and no general 
answer could be given. 

Only for a brief moment did money 
enter the discussion (could there be an 
indication here that while accountants 
have to earn a living, they consider the 
remuneration no more than an inci- 
dental of their work? asked a wag). Dr. 
Wollert disputed a suggestion that in 
Eastern Germany minimum fees tended 
to become maximum fees. The scales 
were simply designed to prevent under- 
cutting by—he would not say “coll- 
eagues,” but “by others.”” Good quality 
cost money, he said, although high fees 
were no guarantee of good quality. In 
Germany, he continued, actual charges 
usually exceeded minimum charges 
because for the best work they needed 
more money and more fees. The audience 
applauded. 
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Old books in the library at Incorporated Accountants’ Hall 
help to show how accountants went about their job two, three or four 
centuries ago. 


Early Accounting Books—and Early Books 


of Account 


by R. R. Coomber, F.C.A., F.S.A.A. 


THERE ARE TWO main media for studying the development 
of bookkeeping: the practical examples of financial 
records that have survived and the literature by means of 
which the practice of the art was taught. The study of 
surviving business records is now receiving a good deal of 
attention as specimens come into the hands of students, 
but unfortunately too many sets of records have been 
destroyed in the past without their value as historical 
evidence being appreciated. There are, however, a number 
of collections of the textbooks by means of which the 
subject was taught. Specimens of some of the early books 
are in the library of the Society of Incorporated Ac- 
countants. Brief notes on the most important of these 
books may serve to provide some indication of early 
bookkeeping methods. 


JOHN MELLIS—A briefe instruction and maner how to 
keepe bokes of Accomptes after the order of Debitor and 
Creditor etc. printed in London in 1588, by John Windet. 
The author acknowledges that the work is not his own 
but a reprint of an earlier book by Hugh Oldcastle, 
published in 1543 and printed by or for John Gough. The 
copy owned by the Society is imperfect in that the title 
and a few other pages appear to be missing, as well as the 
last pages of Mellis’s work on arithmetic which was 
bound with it. Both Oldcastle and Mellis were teachers of 
Arithmetic in London. In its original form the book 
almost certainly contained only a description of the 
methods of double entry bookkeeping; Mellis not only 
included (or amended) incidental illustrations in the text, 
but added a complete illustration of a practical applica- 
tion “for the better and plainer understanding and 
practice of these rules.” 


W.P.—The Pathway to knowledge. Conteyning cer- 
taine briefe Tables of English weights and measures. . . 
and lastly the order of keeping of a Marchant’s books, 


after the Italian manner, by Debitor and Creditor. . . 
Written in Dutch and translated into English by W.P., 
London, 1596. This is a rare book, the first page of which 
may be missing as the name of the printer is not given. It 
is an exact translation of a book in Dutch by Nicolaus 
Petri, entitled Practique Omte Leered Rokenen Cypheren 
ende Boeckhouwen, published in Amsterdam in 1588. The 
translator does not give his name, beyond the initials 
W.P. Pollard and Redgrave in their Short Title Catalogue 
of English Books give (page 453, entry 19799) the follow- 
ing: “‘Peters Nicholaus: The Pathway to Knowledge, 
translated from the Dutch by W. Phillip) Anon. W. 
Barclay 1596. Entered W. T. Nelson 31st May 1592.” 
From the Dictionary of National Biography it appears 
that W. Phillip translated several books from Dutch to 
English—not always accurately, as in this instance, 
where in some accounts the description “debtor” is 
applied to both sides. 

The book is dedicated to the Lord Mayor and Citizens 
of London. It sets out to describe the keeping of a 
“‘marchant’s booke after the Italian Manner by Debitor 
and Creditor.” The explanatory part of the book con- 
sists only of about five pages, the rest being taken up by a 
worked example for the period from January 1, 1596, 
when the opening inventory is taken, to December 31, 
1596, when the books are closed. The system does not 
employ the then usual waste book or memorial, but 
entries are made direct to the journal and from there to 
the ledger. An interesting feature of the example is that 
the charges paid are not entered in the journal at the time 
of payment, but are entered first in a book of charges or 
cash book and passed through the journal once a year. It 
is directed that the ledger should be balanced when “‘you 
have dealt for a certain time and that your book waxeth 
full.” 

The purchase and sale of goods is recorded in a kind of 
venture account for each main line of goods, the profit or 
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loss being ascertained by deducting the cost from the 
sales in each commodity account. Stock unsold is to be 
“at such price as they cost you or as the addition falleth 


out.” 


RICHARD DAFFORNE—7he Merchants Mirrour or Direc- 
tions for the Perfect Ordering and Keeping of his Accounts; 
second edition, London, 1651. 

This book was originally published in 1636 and is said 
to be the first English book on the subject running to 
several editions. The author had lived for some years in 
Holland and his teaching is based largely on Dutch 
authors and practice. It is written inthe form of a dialogue 
between two characters, Philo-Mathy and School 
Partner, and contains extensive examples. In those 
accounts involving transactions in foreign currency 
additional columns are provided recording the values in 
the currency concerned, as well as sterling, and one of the 
examples is given completely in Dutch currency. The book 
is of a high standard and it is of interest to note that the 
author describes himself as ‘‘of Northampton, Account- 
ant” and teaches in Dutch and English. The system is 
based on the use of the waste-book, journal and ledger; 
an example as given of what the author calls a “month 
book” in which are recorded month by month summaries 
of the debts receivable and payable, and crossed as they 
are settled. 

Dafforne’s book is bound with a book by Gerard 
Malynes called Consetuedo Vel Lex Mercatoria (The 
Ancient Law Merchant), 1651 edition. 


STEPHEN MONTEAGE— Debtor and Creditor made Easie: 
or a short instruction for attaining the Right Use of Ac- 
counts; second edition, London, 1682; John Richardson. 

In this book the writer complains that previous writers 
on the subject had written for men of deep capacities 
concerned with large trade or commerce, their method 
including waste book, journal and ledger, with several 
other dependent books—such as cash book, petty cash 
book, invoice book. Monteage sets out to reduce all the 
books to two, the waste book—which he uses for the 
combined purposes of the waste book and journal of the 
system that was then normal—and the ledger. 

At the end of the main work is a section, also by 
Monteage, called “‘An advice to the Women and Maidens 
of London,” giving a scheme of accounts for a housewife 
to record her expenditure, tabulated in months and sum- 
marised to show the year’s expenses under the main 


headings. 


EDWARD HATTON—The Merchant's Magazine or Trades- 
man’s Treasury, 1707. 

This book ran to nine editions: the first was issued 
in 1695 and the last in 1734. The copy held in the library 
of the Society is of the fifth edition with a handsome 
portrait of the author. Bookkeeping is dealt with in the 
ninth chapter, and is based on the use of the waste book, 
journal and ledger. All transactions are to be entered in 
the waste book, except money received or paid for goods 
or for petty expenses, which are to be entered in the cash 
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book and posted from there to the ledger, the latter being 
described as the chief book of Accompts. The author also 
mentions the use of a book of charges on merchandise 
and certain other subsidiary books. The cash book is to 
be posted in total to the account in the ledger. Payments 
for household expenses, having been passed through the 
cash book, are posted to the debit of profit and loss 
account. The use of a column for quantities is recom- 
mended for accounts in respect of commodities. 


A Short and Easy Method after which shop-keepers may 
state post and balance their books of accounts, by CHARLES 
SNELL, writing master and Accomptant in Foster Lane, 
London. The title page also says “with whom Young 
Gentlemen may Board,” presumably for the convenience 
of those pupils sent to London to learn business methods. 
The book was printed by T. Norris, London; it is un- 
dated but probably appeared in 1714. 

This book is short, consisting of 35 pages in all, but it 
sets out the essential features of the books needed by a 
retailer, including a cash book, to be posted directly to the 
accounts, bought and sold day books, and a posting 
book (or ledger). In place of the usual venture or con- 
signment type of accounts for transactions in goods, it 
recommends the use of a single merchandise account to 
record both sales and purchases. 


The Gentleman Accomptant or an essay to unfold the 
mystery of Accompts by way of debitor and creditor 
commonly called Merchants Accompts: and applying 
the same to the concerns of the Nobility and Gentry of 
England; by a Person of Honour (second edition 1715). 

The author of this book is stated to be Roger North, 
youngest son of Dudley, 4th Baron North. 

The system is founded on the use of a waste book, 
journal and ledger. It clearly describes and has a full 
example kept on double-entry principles covering the 
affairs of a gentleman’s estate for the calendar year 1709. 

The layout of the accounts is in the modern form with a 
heading to the left and the words “Per contra” on the 
right-hand page. There is not the clear distinction be- 
tween business and private affairs to which we are now 
used, and the household expenses for the year are charged 
against profit and loss account. Accounts for goods are 
sos with a column for quantities as well as for money 
values. 


WILLIAM WEBSTER— An essay on Book-keeping according 
to the true Italian Method of debtor and creditor. 

This was a very popular book of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, editions extending from 1719 to 1779. The library 
of the Society has a copy of the sixth edition of 1738. It 
gives a short and general explanation of the theory of 
bookkeeping and a full example of the system based on 
the use of the waste book, the journal and the ledger. The 
directions are very clear, and notes are given in the ex- 
ample explaining any unusual problems. The journal con- 
sisted of a book with a single money column—indeed it 
was not until the nineteenth century that the two column 
journal with its compound entries was taught. Webster 
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Still typing cheques 
and receipts 


the old-fashioned way ? 


What your office needs is the Imperial 106 
Special Purpose Typewriter with a dual-feed., 
Cheques and receipts (singly or in strips) 
are fed in from the front; the summary, fed 
in from the back, remains in position and 
gives a concise, detailed record. 

The Imperial 106 is a standard typewriter when 


wanted , without change of carriage. 


- 


The Imperial 106 is one of a wide range 
of special purpose typewriters designed to 
deal with a great variety of office 
problems. The best way to find out which 
equipment solves your problem is to 

talk it over with your local Imperial Agent. 


Imperial 
Special Purpose Typewriters 


Imperial Typewriter Co Ltd Leicester and Hull 
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They ‘framed’ me into making a speech 


. . . but the laugh was on them when I held them spellbound! 


So I was scheduled to play the clown, eh? It was 
with mixed feelings of anger and amusement that 
1 listened to Hanley’s gleeful explanation of his 
scheme through the half-open door of the private 
office. 


‘It’s bound to come off,’ he explained to his 
listeners. ‘I'll tell the Boss that Burton has some 
ideas about the new advertising campaign. He 
doesn’t know about this conrerence. And when 
the Boss calls him in, watch him stutter and 
swallow his tongue. He’s afraid of his own voice.’ 


If this had happened three months ago, I 
would have stayed away from the office that day. 
Three months previously, I had been just the 
type that Hanley had me labelled. A good con- 
scientious worker—handicapped by an inferiority 
complex whenever a business superior spoke to 
me, I was bashful, nervous and timid when called 
on to speak at length to a group of men. And I 
soon realized that my inability to speak effective- 
ly and persuasively was limiting my future and 
causing people to class me as an incompetent. 


And then something happened. Reading 
through my favourite magazine, I read about 
and sent for a wonderful little free booklet 
entitled How To Work Wonders With Words. It 
explained an amazingly simple home study 
training method by which any man could banish 
nervousness and self-consciousness. It revealed 
the simple Laws of Conversation—the know- 
ledge and practice of which would make the 
most shy and retiring man a dominating and 
aggressive speaker—able to convince one man 
or an audience of thousands. 


Within a few days I had begun this secret 
practice. So fascinating was it that weeks flew 
by like hours. I began to feel more confidence in 
myself. And finally came the day when I realized 
that my shy, retiring nature had vanished and 
that I was ready to speak in public any time. 
Now for the opportunity! And here it was—I’d 
show Mr. Hanley something! 


To say they were dumbfounded is putting it 
mildly. When I was called in to address that 
conference, I just bowled them over. I did have 
some ideas on that new campaign—and succeed- 
ed in upsetting the whole year’s programme. 
And my case proves that it pays to be ready for 
Opportunity. Shortly afterwards the company 
created a new job for me—Sales Director, at 
double my old salary. And my reputation as a 
convincing speaker and interesting conversa- 
tionalist has spread to the extent that I am often 
the principal speaker at civic banquets—and a 
much invited guest at dinner and social functions. 
Yes—the best investment I ever made was when 


I sent for that wonderful free booklet How To 
Work Wonders With Words—and the investment 
was only a 3d. stamp. 


* * * 


There is no magic, no trick, no mystery about 
becoming a powerful and convincing talker. You, 
too, can conquer timidity, stage fright, self- 
consciousness and bashfulness, winning advance- 
ment in salary, popularity, social standing and 
success. 


SEND FOR THIS AMAZING BOOK 


This new method of training is fully described 
in a very interesting and informative booklet 
which is now being sent to everyone posting the 
coupon. This booklet is called How To Work 
Wonders With Words. In it you are shown how 
to conquer stage fright, self-consciousness, 
timidity, bashfulness and fear—those things that 
keep you silent while men of lesser ability get 
what they want by; the sheer power of convincing 
speech. Not only men who have made big money 
but thousands have sent for this booklet—and 
are unstinting in their praise of it. You are told 
how to bring out and develop your priceless 
‘hidden knack’—and the natural gift within you 
—which can win for you advancement in posi- 
tion and salary, popularity, social standing, 
power and real success. You can obtain your 
copy absolutely free by sending the coupon, 
and 3d. stamp for postage. . 


HOW TO WORK WONDERS WITH WORDS 


How to tell entertaining stories 

How to talk before your club or lodge 

How to propose and respond to toasts 

How to address board meetings 

How to make a political speech 

How to make after-dinner speeches 

How to converse interestingly 

How to write letters 

How to sell more goods 

How to train your memory 

How to enlarge your vocabulary 

How to develop self-confidence 

How to acquire a winning personality 

How to strengthen your will-power and ambition 
How to become a clear, accurate thinker 
How to develop your power of concentration 
How to be the master of any situation 


Now Sent 
FREE 


THE 
SPEAKERS’ 


SERVICE (Dept. ACC/ES 17), Marple 
Cheshire. 


The Speakers’ Service (Dept. ACC/ES17), | 
Marple, Cheshire. | 


| 

| Please send me my FREE copy of your | 

| inspiring book How To Work Wonders 
With Words, and full details of your methods 

| for speaking effectively. | 

| NAMF 

(Please use Block Letters) 

| 


| 
ADDRESS 
| 
| 
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also notes that as regards the cash account, which he 
places in the ledger, most merchants “‘to prevent the too 
soon filling up of their Accompt keep a distinct Cash 
book,” the totals of which are carried periodically to the 
accounts in the ledger. 


WILLIAM SQUIRE—T7he Modern Book-keeper or Book- 
keeping made perfectly easy, 1769. The author is described 
as Master of the Academy of White Cross Street. As in so 
many instances the book consists mainly of an example, 
based on the use of a waste book, a single-column 
journal and ledger. The books are balanced at the close 
of the calendar year. Following a distinction between 
business and non-business transactions not always ob- 
served at that time, the record of a legacy received shows 
a direct credit to stock (that is, the proprietor’s capital 
account) and not via the profit and loss account. 


English System of Book-keeping by Single or Double 
Entry, by EDWARD THOMAS JONES, printed in Bristol by 
R. Edwards. 

The collection includes a copy of this book published 
in 1796. The book is chiefly remarkable for its attack on 
the usual double-entry system of bookkeeping of the time 
and the extravagant claims for the new system made by 
the author, including that “it made it impossible for an 
error of the most trifling amount to be passed un- 
noticed.”” His work was received with some scepticism by 
a number of people and in the following year appeared 


Accountant at Large 


Family Business 
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A Defence of the English System of Bookkeeping, a rare 
book, which is also in the library of the Society; in this 
Jones answered the criticisms of his system which had by 
then appeared in pamphlets and articles. In spite of 
attacks the book had a great success, not only in this 
country but abroad, for it was translated into German, 
French, Italian and a copy, translated into Russian, is 
said to have been presented, handsomely bound, to the 
Czar (see ACCOUNTANCY for April, 1957, pages 163—4 and 
May, 1957, page 203). The library also has a copy of the 
third edition of 1831 and a later edition issued after 
Jones’s death. 


In addition to books noted above the following may be 
mentioned: 

A reproduction from the microfilm of the earliest 
known surviving book on bookkeeping in the English 
language, a translation of YMPYM CHRISTOFFELS’s Nouvelle 
Instruction. The only known copy of the book is in the 
Lenin Library, Moscow, and the original was published 
in 1547. 

Ancient Double Entry Book-keeping by J. B. GEIUSBEEK. 
1914. This book includes a reproduction and translation 
of Pacioli’s work, Suma de Arithmetica Geometria Pro- 
portioni et Proportionalita. 

There are also about twenty-five other books on book- 
keeping published before 1800 and six volumes of manu- 
script accounts, including those of Clement’s Inn for the 
years 1757 to 1785 and 1809 to 1835. 


bought the remainder of the Ordinary 
shares in the company from his 
mother, in return for an annuity 
which he had covenanted to pay her 
for the rest of her life. 

The family had consisted origin- 
ally of father, mother, only son and 
three daughters. All three daughters 


“IT’S BLACKMAIL,” SAID the company 
lawyer, “‘and I’ve advised my man not 
to offer anything until they withdraw 
all their charges.” 

“Threats of this kind are often 
made,” observed the accountant. 

“Yes, and I don’t see why not,” 
chimed in the Chancery lawyer. “I 
think you can do quite a bit of good 
with a little healthy blackmail at 
times. Besides, it isn’t really black- 
mail in the criminal sense, because 
they have a perfect right to allege 
fraud against your engineer if they 
want to, and to bring their allegations 


in whatever court they feel most 
appropriate. In any event, it seems to 
me his reputation deserves to suffer 
from what you have told me about the 
affair.” 

The man whose reputation was at 
stake was the virtual owner of a quite 
substantial family engineering busi- 
ness, run as a private company. He 
had succeeded to a large batch of 
Ordinary shares on the death of his 
father, who had founded the firm and 
later formed the limited company. In 
order to complete his control after 
the death of his father, the son had 


had married. By his will the father 
had ensured that the son, who already 
had a few shares, would secure com- 
plete control of the family business, 
for the only other shareholding had 
been about 15 per cent. in the hands 
of the mother; the batch which the 
son had subsequently taken over in 
exchange for the annuity. The will 
had provided that death duties should 
be payable primarily out of property 
other than the company shares, and 
that the residue of the estate should 
then be divided equally among the 
mother and the three married daugh- 
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ters. Unfortunately for them, prac- 
tically the whole of the other property 
had been absorbed in paying the 
death duties, with the result that the 
residue amounted to only a little over 
£500. As a result of outside inter- 
vention and advice, the mother and 
daughters were now attempting to 
undo the contract which exchanged 
the batch of shares for the annuity. 

“I am not sure that I see the object 
of the action in any event,” observed 
the accountant. “If she succeeds, it 
merely means that she sacrifices her 
annuity and reinstates herself in the 
company as a minority shareholder. 
You lawyers are always throwing up 
your hands at the plight of minority 
shareholders, and this good woman 
seems to be asking for trouble if she 
wants to get back into the company 
while the present feelings persist.” 

“She probably wants to make a 
nuisance of herself and get something 
more out of my man,” said the com- 
pany lawyer, “‘it is surprising how 
difficult a minority shareholder can 
be, if he is really determined to 
sabotage things.” 

“‘Perhaps her annuity is not as safe 
as it might be,” hazarded the 
Chancery man. 

“Well, anyway, I have advised my 
client that there are no grounds for 
bringing the action for fraud, and 
that his best course is to refuse to 
offer them a penny until the allega- 
tions are unreservedly withdrawn.” 

“In other words, you want the 
other side to throw away their only 
weapon and rely on your man’s 
generosity?” 

“Yes, I think the allegation is dis- 
graceful.” 

The accountant took up the fight 
at this point. “Isn’t it rather dis- 
graceful to walk off with all your 
dead father’s property and leave your 
mother and three sisters destitute?” 

“They are not destitute. They have 
other money.” 

“Well then, with £500 between 
them, while your man pockets a cool 
£50,000 or so in shares.” 

“I am told that it was the wish of 
the father that the business should be 
preserved.” 

“Yes, but surely not to the extent 
of giving the son everything and leav- 
ing his own wife and daughters out 
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in the cold. He obviously did not 
expect the death duties to take so 
much. Perhaps his business has risen 
in value since he made the will.” 

“T am told that the father was ad- 
vised of the whole position.” 

“‘Perhaps,” suggested the Chancery 
lawyer, “those who told you are 
those who ought to have advised him 
of the likely result of his direction. 
I once had a friend who employed a 
builder to build him a garage. It 
wasn’t quite satisfactory, and he 
refused to pay the builder anything. 
Later he found he didn’t want the 
garage, and when the builder asked 
permission to come on to his land 
and remove the materials he con- 
sented. He told me afterwards that 
he intended to pay the builder in full 
as soon as the site was cleared, but the 
builder didn’t remove all the rubble 
and dust, so he didn’t pay him any- 
thing.” 

“*Rationalising his own meanness!” 

“Exactly. And your man is merely 
using the excuse of the threats made 
against him to be mean to his own 
family. You tell him to offer them a 
fair share and he will have a clear 
conscience.” 

“T have been instructed to advise 
him on the law, not on his con- 
science. In any event he is not pre- 
pared to have others interfere in the 
management of the engineering 
business. They have never taken any 
interest before, and it only creates 
difficulties.” 

“Yes,” observed the accountant, 
““we can see his point there. A man 
who has nursed the business through 
bad times with his father takes a very 
definite proprietory interest in it, and 
in his place I should not like to share 
my decisions with others who were in 
it merely for what they could get 
out of it. I don’t suppose any of them 
would know a ball mill from a band- 
saw. It would certainly be much 
simpler for him to retain the business 
intact if possible, and I should have 
thought much better for the others 
too. I suppose really all they want is 
money?” 

“Yes,” agreed the Chancery man, 
“if your man doesn’t want his fam- 
ily to come claiming their rights in 
his father’s estate in a way likely to 
prejudice his running of the business, 
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he had better raise a little money to 
buy them off and keep the business 
for himself. Alternatively, I feel sure 
he could get terms from the Estate 
Duty Office, and pay off the death 
duties by stages.” 

“He doesn’t seem prepared to take 
any of these courses.” 

“Well, he had better settle down to 
defend his little action for fraud, then. 
How does he view this?” 

“He is a local councillor, and is 
scared stiff that it will ruin him.” 

**A very good thing too. Advise him, 
as his legal adviser, that the very best 
course for him to take is to walk 
along and have a quiet talk with his 
own mother, pay her what seems to 
him a fair settlement, and see if she 
isn’t willing to forget all about actions 
for fraud. One of the really effective 
ways of preventing litigation, in my 
experience, and I am sure in yours 
too, is to give the other side what they 
want. When you know very well that 
it is also the fair and proper thing to 
do it seems to bring satisfaction all 
round.” 
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The air mail edition of ACCOUNTANCY 
is available either for subscription on 
a permanent basis or for odd periods 
(for example, to cover a temporary 
stay abroad). It is printed on special 
thin paper, and the oversea sub- 
scriber receives each issue only a few 
days after publication at the be- 
ginning of the month in London. 

The extra charge for a year— 
additional to the normal subscrip- 
tion of £1 1s.—varies from £1 10s. 
(Cyprus, Aden, Sudan) to £2 2s 
(Australia, Japan, New Zealand). 
For destinations of intermediate 
distance, including the whole of 
North and South America, it is 
£1 16s. The charge for shorter 
periods is proportional. This covers 
only the cost of air mail postage, that 
of the special paper being borne by 
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Taxmanship and the Family Company 


NOT THE LEAST of the practical problems facing the ac- 
countant these days is the advice to be given to a pros- 
perous family company in its early years. It must be 
remembered that: 

(a) Earned income relief is now available on the first 
£4,005 of an individual’s earned income at two-ninths and 
on the next £5,940 at one-ninth. 

(6) A company becomes liable to profits tax when its 
profits exceed £2,000. 

(c) The maximum deduction for directors’ remunera- 
tion (excluding that payable to whole-time service 
directors) for profits tax purposes if the company is 
director-controlled (and provided the figure is in fact not 
more than the directors’ remuneration) is the higher of: 

(i) 15 per cent. of the profits (maximum deduction 
£15,000) or; 

(ii) £2,500, increased if there are directors who work 
full time, but who are not whole-time service 
directors, to £4,000, £5,500 or £7,000, according 
to whether there are two, three, or four or more 
of them. (The remuneration of whole-time 
service directors is allowed in full.) 

(d) Profits unreasonably withheld from distribution 
may result in a surtax direction on the whole of the 
profits. 

(e) If a company needs to retain no profits in the busi- 
ness, with profits tax at 30 per cent., non-distribution 
relief at 27 per cent., and income tax at 8s. 6d. in the £, the 
maximum proportion of its profits that it can pay as 
dividend is just under 64.5 per cent., taxation taking the 
rest. 

The problems can be discussed more clearly with the 
aid of figures. Suppose, a company commenced business 
on April 6, 1956, with four equal shareholders, all full- 
time directors, and made up accounts to April 5 in each 
year. The adjusted profits for income tax and for profits 
tax were: for the accounting year 1956/57, £22,000, and 
for 1957/58, £31,500, with no franked investment income 
and before deducting any directors’ remuneration. 


£ 
Surtax on private income 2,000 
do. earnings = 4,007 


Income tax on earnings: 
(£4,007—E.L.R. of £891 =£3,116) at 8/6 


Capital allowances (income tax years) were: 1956/57, 
£1,000, and 1957/58, £1,500. 

The private incomes, all unearned, of the directors 
were: A, £2,000; B, £3,000; C, £1,000; and D, £4,000. 


Maximum Remuneration, 1956/57 

Since earned income relief now operates up to a maximum 
income of £9,945, the greatest income tax advantage will 
be gained by paying as much directors’ remuneration as 
possible, although there will be a considerable liability to 
surtax. As income tax is payable on profits needed to pay 
profits tax, and profits tax is payable on retained profits 
at the lower rate, with the higher rate on net relevant 
distributions, it will be found that the maximum amount 
of directors’ remuneration that could be paid is £16,028, 
thus: 


£ 
Profits (after deducting capital allowances) .. <a 21,000 
Allowable directors’ remuneration 7,000 
14,000 
£ 
Profits Tax: ‘ ahs .. 14,000 at 30 per cent. 4,200 
G.R.D. and N.R. D. 

£16,028—£7,000 = 9,028 
N.D.R. 4,972 at 27 percent. 1,342 
2,858 
Income Tax: £21,000—£16,028 = £4,972 at 8/6= 2,113 
Directors’ remuneration .. 16,028 
Total paid away .. £20,999 


The following abbreviations are used: 
hargeable accounting period 
Gross relevant d'stributions 
Net relevant distributions 
Non-distribution relief 


ZZ00 


Income tax and surtax effect on the shareholders 
The private incomes will presumably cover all reliefs 
except earned income relief (E.1.R.): 


A B e D 
Tax Tax Tax Tax 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 

—_— 3,000 112 1,000 — 4,000 287 
790 4,007 1,003 4,007 514 4,007 1,153 
1,324 1,324 1,324 1,324 
2,114 2,327 1,838 2,477 
Total additional tax 8, 756 
Company’s tax .. 4,971 

£13,727 
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To pay away so much in remuneration, however, 
would leave nothing to set aside as provision for future 
income tax, let alone desirable reserves. Possibly £2,500 
to each director would be adequate remuneration, with 
the following results: 


£ 
Profits (after deducting capital allowances) .. _ 21,000 
Allowable remuneration .. 7,000 
14,000 

£ 
Profits Tax .. . 14,000 at 30 per cent. 4,200 

N.R.D. £10,000—£7,000= .. 3,000 

N.D.R. a .. 11,000 at 27 percent. 2,970 
1,230 
Income Tax: £21,000—£10,000 £11,000 at 8/6 4,675 
Directors’ remuneration .. 10,000 
£15,905 


This would leave £5,095 undistributed—little more 
than enough to meet the income tax for 1957/58, based on 
the 1956/57 accounts. 

The tax on the directors would be: 


£ £ £ £ 
Surtax on £2,500 added to private 
incomes 400 537 200 662 
Income tax on £2,500 each less 


E.LR. £556=£1,944 at 8/6 826 826 826 826 


1,226 1,363 1,026 1,488 


Total .. £5,106 
Company’s tax 5,905 


£11,008 


It is considered that the Special Commissioners would 
not succeed in substantiating a surtax direction in these 
circumstances, since directors cannot be held to be un- 
reasonable in following the current practice of providing 
for future tax. The provision leaves little to be placed to 
reserve and certainly not enough to pay a dividend. 


The 1957/58 Position 
The income tax assessment for this year will be based on 
the 1956/57 accounts, giving £22,000 less capital allow- 
ances £1,500, net £20,500. Income tax on this sum would 
be: 
£20,500—£10,000=£10,500 at 8s. 6d.—£4,462 
This could be provided out of the balance brought for- 
ward of £5,095. An income tax provision, however, based 
on the 1957/58 profits less the 1958/59 capital allowances 
ought to be made. Suppose the capital allowances are 
again £1,500. 

If the remuneration is now increased to £3,000 for 
each director, the results will be: 


£ 
Less Capital allowances 1,500 
30,000 
Remuneration for profits tax... 7,000 
23,000 

£ £ 
Profits Tax .. .. 23,000 at 30 percent. 6,900 

N.R.D. £12,000—£7,000 5,000 

N.D.R. an .. 18,000 at 27 percent. 4,860 
2,040 
Income Tax provision: £30,000—£12,000 = £18,000 at 8/6 7,650 
£21,690 


There would be left £8,310 in the business. Whether 
this could be substantiated as a reasonable retention 
would depend entirely on the facts of the needs of the 
company for maintaining and developing the business. If 
there was no reasonable excuse for retention, it is likely 
that there could be negotiated with the Special Commis- 
sioners a dividend payment of about £2,500 gross or 
£1,438 net, to avoid a direction. It remains to be seen 
whether they will nowadays be prepared to allow a 
retrospective declaration of additional directors’ re- 
muneration. Hitherto, it has been the general rule to look 
only at profits available for dividend. Such a dividend 
would attract 27 per cent. additional profits tax (£675) 
and would cost additional surtax of: A, £172; B, £203; 
C, £141; D, £203. Thus total combined tax would be 
£1,394. The income tax on £625 each would now be 
borne by the shareholders instead of the company, owing 
to deduction at source. 


Surtax Direction 
A surtax direction would have apportioned the income 


thus: 


£ 
Profits less capital allowances ei 30,000 
Remuneration Ste 12,000 


£18,000 = £4,500 each 


A B D 
£ £ £ £ 

Total Income 
Private si ae .. 2,000 3,000 1,000 4,000 
Remuneration oa .. 3,000 3,000 3,000 3,000 
Already taxed “s .. 5,000 6,000 4,000 7,000 


Apportioned income 4,500 4,500 4,500 4,500 


9,500 10,500 8,500 11,500 
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SOME QUESTIONS ANSWERED BY 


Guide to Management Accounting 


What is management accounting? 


How is a budget prepared ? 


Industrial accountants frequently talk of ‘flexible budgets’. How do these differ 
from other budgets prepared by accountants ? 


The managing director agrees that there are surplus cash resources and asks 
your advice as to their investment. 


What kind of statements do management require from the accountant to enable 
them to exercise control of business operations ? 


Are there any basic principles underlying the preparation of such statements? 
What are ‘variances’ and how shall we find them in our business ? 
I am interested in revising my office procedures, but how do I start? 


We have for many years kept day-books and ledgers. Are there any methods 
by which we may avoid preparing them? 


We hear a lot of talk about electronic computers. On what principles do these 
operate and briefly how do they operate? 
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Send me........... copies of A GUIDE TO MANAGEMENT ACCOUNTING at 18s. net 
(post free 19s. 3d. a copy). I enclose remittance value £ 
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A GUIDE TO 
Management Accounting 


by H. W. BROAD, A.S.A.A., A.C.W.A. 
and K. 8. CARMICHAEL, A.c.A. 


The authors have written this book in response to many requests for a clear explan- 
ation of the subject of Management Accounting. The text is written in simple language ; 
technical jargon being deliberately avoided. Many illustrations have been included. 
As a concise introduction, students and accountants recently entering industry will 
find it invaluable. Furthermore, as the text covers the syllabuses for the examinations 
of the professional accountancy bodies, students can safely rely for their studies on 
this book. We can recommend it, however, to accountants with many years of 
industrial experience. They will find therein a useful summary of their work, by 
which they may save themselves hours of explanation to subordinates and other 
members of the executive. 

The subject matter of the book covers the following: 

(1) the general principles underlying the preparation of the policy and the plan 
for a future period; 

(2) methods by which continuous control of operations can be exercised; 

(3) causes of variations of actual from plan and how they may be measured; and 

(4) the problems arising on the investigation of existing office methods and the 
introduction of new procedures (including mechanisation). 

Readers are assured of the practical knowledge of the authors for Mr. Broad is 
an accountant in a prominent group of industrial companies and is constantly solving 
many of the problems outlined in the book, and Mr. Carmichael is a practising 
accountant and a director of H. Foulks Lynch & Co. Ltd., the leading tutors for 
professional accountancy examinations in England and Wales, and a well known 
lecturer. 


A BOOK FOR EVERYONE DEALING WITH 
THE PROBLEMS OF MANAGEMENT 
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88 Kingsway, London, W.C.2 (Post Orders) 
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Please supply me/us with SIMON’S INCOME TAX, 
Second Edition in Five Volumes including Index, price 
63s. per volume. Postage and packing 7s. 4d. extra. 
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BUTTERWORTH & Co. (PUBLISHERS) LTD. 


88 Kingsway, London, W.C.2 (Post Orders) 
Showroom: 11-12 Bell Yard, Temple Bar, W.C.2 (Personal Callers) 
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pay nine quarterly instalments of £2 2s. These 
ns include the charge for postage and packing. 
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blishers) Ltd., 88 Kingsway, London, W.C.2, until 
total cost of the work has been paid in full. 
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A SUPPLEMENT TO SPICER & PEGLER’S 


Income Tax and Profits Tax 


22nd Edition 
by H. A. R. J. WILSON, F.c.A., F.S.A.A. 


covering the changes made by THE FINANCE ACT 1957 is now available price 2s. 6d. 
(3s. post free). It is supplied free with copies of the book. 


Price 30s post free U.K. 31s 9d 
A NEW PUBLICATION 


Irish Income Tax 


AND CORPORATION PROFITS TAX 
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ACCOUNTANCY 
Surtax thereon .. we .. 2,000 2,400 1,625 2,825 
Less Already charged ms 513 788 287 1,112 


Additional surtax .. 1,487 1,612 1,338 1,713 


Total surtax on the direction... sits 6,150 


Less Profits tax repayable 2,040 


Net cost of direction .. oi .. £4,110 
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The profits would then be free from surtax if later 
distributed. 


Clearances 

It is always wise for any controlled company to adopt the 
procedure provided by Section 252 of the Income Tax 
Act, 1952, submitting its accounts to the Special Com- 
missioners immediately after the annual general meeting. 
Once a clearance has been given under the Section, the 
Special Commissioners cannot issue a direction. Annual 
clearances are of great benefit when it comes to selling 
shares. 


Overseas Trade Corporations—IV°* 


SECTION 30 of the Finance Act, 1957, provides that the 
status of an Overseas Trade Corporation (O.T.C.) is to be 
determined annually. If a company ceases to comply with 
the qualifications laid down in this Section (see ACCOUNT- 
ANCY, July, 1957, page 303), the provisions of Part II, 
Eighth Schedule, are to apply. 

These provisions lay down that any trade assessable 
under Case I of Schedule D is to be treated as permanently 
discontinued at the “‘date of change” and a new trade is to 
be deemed to be set up on that date. A “date of change”’ is 
the date on which a company ceases to be an O.T.C. 
Readers should note that trading profits only are 
affected ; investment income is liable to United Kingdom 
tax whether or not the company is an O.T.C. Any trading 
losses suffered in the period prior to the date of change 
cannot be set-off against income after that date. 


Illustration 

A company ceased to be an O.T.C. on August 16, 
1958, but continued to trade. Its accounts are made up 
annually to June 30. The trading profits up to August 16, 
1958, are exempt unless distributed, but from that date 
they will be assessed as follows: 


1958-59—Profits for period August 16, 1958 to April 5, 


1959, ie of the profits shown by the accounts 


for the year to June 30, 1959. 
1959-60—Profits of first twelve months of trading, i.e. 


se of the profits for the year to June 30, 1959, 


* The first article appeared in our issue of July, 1957, pages 303-4, the second in the 
o-, of August, 1957, pages 347-8, and the third in that of September, 1957, pages 


and iz of the profits for the year to June 30, 
1960. 

1960-61—Profits shown by the accounts ending in the 
preceding fiscal year. Normally these profits 
would be for the year to June 30, 1959, but the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue may decide 
the period as these accounts are not for twelve 
months beginning at the commencement of the 
trade. 

Section 129, Income Tax Act, 1952, enables the com- 
pany to claim that the assessments for 1959-60 and 
1960-61 are to be based on the actual profits for those 
fiscal years. 

If the Commissioners of Inland Revenue decide that a 
company would have been an O.T.C. apart from events 
over which it had no control or that it was disqualified by 
some act done inadvertently and that no material ad- 
vantage was obtained by the company from the events 
or acts, then the company will continue to be treated as 
an O.T.C. 

This may be an important provision, as in the multitude 
of business decisions, simple acts may unwittingly violate 
the stringent and complicated provisions relating to the 
qualifications necessary for a company to continue to be 
an O.T.C. 

If a company is aggrieved by a ruling of the Com- 
missioners of Inland Revenue refusing to direct that any 
event or act is to be disregarded, the company may by 
notice in writing to the Commissioners within thirty days 
of the refusal require the matter to be heard by the 
Special Commissioners. Appeals against the decision of 
the Special Commissioners on points of law may be made 
to the High Court. 

(Concluded) 
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Taxation Notes 


Double Estate Duty—1. Pakistan 
An Order in Council relating to the 
agreement with Pakistan for the 
avoidance of double estate duty (see 
ACCOUNTANCY for August, 1957, 
page 350) was made on August 23, 
1957, and has now been published as 
Statutory Instrument 1957 No. 1522 
(price 5d. net). 

A concession giving certain relief 
from double estate duty—quite apart 
from the new agreement—has been 
authorised by the Board of Inland 
Revenue. If under any law relating to 
Court fees for obtaining probate, 
letters of administration or a succes- 
sion certificate, fees have been paid 
in any province of Pakistan or in the 
capital of the Federation, in connec- 
tion with a death occurring on or 
after December 5, 1951, the same 
relief is given as would have been 
given under Section 20 of the Finance 
Act, 1894, had the death occurred 
before that date. 


Double Estate Duty—2. India 

The concession reported in the pre- 
ceding note also applies to any State 
of India in connection with a death 
occurring on or after November 20, 
1953. 


Finance Act Points—1. 
Total Income for Surtax 
The new provisions allowing personal 
reliefs for surtax purposes must be 
studied with care. In order properly 
to understand them, it is necessary to 
go back to Section 2, Income Tax 
Act, 1952, which provides the ma- 
chinery for charging surtax on an 
individual whose total income ex- 
ceeds a stated amount, and to the 
annual Finance Acts that provide 
the rates to be charged where the 
individual’s total income exceeds 
£2,000 (e.g. Section 11, Finance Act, 
1957, which fixes the surtax rates for 
1956/57). 

Section 524 of the Income Tax 
Act of 1952 explains of what total 
income consists, i.e. (a) income re- 


ceived in the year under deduction of 
income tax at the standard rate for 
that year; plus (4) all assessments for 
that year the income tax on which is 
borne by the taxpayer in question, 
including his share in any partner- 
ship income; less (c) annual pay- 
ments (other than those under 
covenants to charities, etc.) from 
which he deducts tax at the standard 
rate for that year and payments such 
as bank interest, building society 
interest and Agricultural Mortgage 
Corporation interest, the income tax 
on which he is entitled to reclaim 
from the Revenue. Building society 
interest received and the first £15 of 
Post Office Savings Bank or other 
Savings Bank interest received by 
him or his wife (each is treated sep- 
arately for this purpose), which is 
exempted from income tax, must be 
grossed up as if it were a net sum 
after deduction of income tax at the 
standard rate. Any reliefs given for 
income tax purposes must also be 
deducted, e.g. losses claimed under 
Section 341; agricultural buildings 
allowances under Section 314; main- 
tenance relief in respect of property 
under Sections 101 and 313. 

With that background Section 14, 
Finance Act, 1957, must be read. 
This provides that for 1956/57 on- 
wards for the purpose of charging 
surtax there is to be deducted from 
the total income of the individual the 
amount cf the reliefs in respect of the 
personal allowance (but not the 
additional personal allowance); 
child allowance; housekeeper and 
similar allowances; dependent rela- 
tive allowance; and allowance for a 
daughter on whom he relies because 
of his incapacity, so far as the total 
of those allowances exceeds the single 
personal allowance. 

It is somewhat curious that the 
“total income”’ is not altered; there is 
a deduction from total income to 
arrive, as it were, at a “taxable in- 
come,” but that term is not used. 
Presumably the legislation is framed 
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in this way so as to avoid having to 
amend other Sections, e.g. those for 
determining total income, for separ- 
ate assessment, etc. It is noted, how- 
ever, that the Special Commissioners 
still refer to the amount left after 
deducting the personal, etc., reliefs 
as “total income for surtax.” 

It must be remarked that the child 
allowance deductible for surtax in 
1956/57 is £100 per child. The in- 
creases in child allowances do not 
arise until 1957/58. 


—2. Separate Assessments for 
Surtax 
Either husband or wife may give 
notice (not later than July 5 in the 
year following the first year of assess- 
ment for which it is to operate) re- 
quiring separate assessment to sur- 
tax (Section 356 of the Income Tax 
Act, 1952). If surtax is so separately 
assessed, the surtax in respect of the 
joint total income is computed and 
divided between husband and wife in 
proportion to the ‘amounts of their 
respective incomes.” In such a case, 
Section 14 (2), Finance Act, 1957, 
provides that the deduction for per- 
sonal, etc., allowances is to be the 
same as if there were no separate 
assessment (i.e., the surtax is calcu- 
lated on the joint total income as 
reduced by the personal, etc., reliefs) 
and the resulting relief from surtax 
is to be divided between them by 
treating their respective incomes as 
reduced as follows: 

(a) adopted child relief, dependent 
relative relief, relief for a daugh- 
ter—these reliefs reduce the in- 
come of the spouse maintaining 
the child or relative for whom the 
relief is given; 

(b) personal relief, relief for a child of 
the taxpayer or of his wife, house- 
keeper relief or relief for a woman 
looking after children because the 
wife of the taxpayer is incapaci- 
tated—these reliefs are treated as 
reducing their respective incomes 
rateably. 

The word “incomes” in (b) above 
must mean total incomes before the 
deductions in question. 

Should the personal reliefs appro- 
priate to one spouse exceed the total 
income before deduction then the 
excess is deducted from the income of 
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the other—i.e. the whole surtax will 
be borne by the latter. 


Illustrations (1956/57) 


(a) A single person looking after two 
young brothers for whom he obtains child 
relief and maintaining his widowed mother 
to look after the children and an uncle who 


is bedridden. 
£ £ 
Total income for surtax 
purposes 6,500 
Deduct: Child relief 200 
Housekeeper 
relief 60 
Dependent rela- 
tive relief 60 
320 
Income for surtax £6,180 
Surtax .. £846 


(6) A married man with three children of 
the marriage aged 3, 8, 12, one by a former 
marriage aged 17 (at school) and one 
adopted child aged 16 (at school) maintained 
by the wife, who is bedridden. The husband 
employs a woman to look after the children. 
The wife also supports her widowed mother. 


—3. Redundancy in Dates 
Sub-Section 38 (18) of the Finance 
Act, 1957, reads: 


(18) This Section, except sub-Section 
(11), shall not apply to a gift made, or 
a disposition or determination affected 
or suffered, before the tenth day of April, 
nineteen hundred and _ fifty-seven, 
where— 

(a) if the deceased had died at the end 
of that month and this Section had been 
expressed to apply to a death at that 
time, duty would by virtue of this 
Section have been chargeable by reason 
of the gift, or of the disposition or 
determination on property not charge- 
able in accordance with the law then in 
force, or on a value determined as at a 
date earlier than under the law then in 
force; and 

(b) within twelve months of the death 
of the deceased or such longer period as 
the Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
may allow, the persons accountable for 
the duty chargeable by virtue of this 
Section (or such of them as appear to 
the Commissioners to be materially in- 


Total Husband Wife 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Total Incomes : 9,900 6,600 3,300 
Deduct: Allowances— 
Excess of personal allowance 
over single person’s allow- 
ance .. 100 
Children of husband or wife 400 
Woman looking after children 60 
660:330 se 560 373 187 
Adopted child ; 100 
Dependent Relative . 60 160 
—- 720 — 347 
£9,180 £6,227 £2,953 
Surtax (6227 :2953) £1,880 £1,275 411 £604 15 1 


Illustration (1957/58) 


Surtax rates assumed to remain the same as for 1956/57. Allowances for same persons as 


in (6) above, but incomes changed. 


£ 

Incomes 

Deduct: Allowances— 
Personal .. 100 
Children£100-+£100+£125+£150 475 
(2800 :200) 635 
Adopted child 125 
Dependent relative 60 


Transfer 


Surtax £18, all borne by husband. 


Total Husband Wife 
£ £ £ £ £ 
3,000 2,800 200 
593 42 
125 
60 
820 227 
27 27 
— 620 — 200 


£2,180 
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terested) elect that it shall not apply to 
the gift or to the disposition or deter- 
mination, and give notice in writing of 
their election to those Commissioners. 

The magic about the end of April 
is that the Finance Bill was published 
on the last day of that month. The 
Act came into force on July 31, 1957. 
The result of reference to the end of 
April is confusion, which seems to be 
totally unnecessary, since the Finan- 
cial Secretary to the Treasury ex- 
plained on July 17, 1957: 
It [the provision now sub-Section 38 
(18)] provides that where, at the time of 
the publication of the Bill, there was in 
the hands of a donee property which, 
under the law as it stood at that time, 
and, indeed, under the law as it will stand 
until the Royal Assent is given to this 
Bill, attracted no estate duty, those 
accountable for duty shall be able to 
exercise their option for benefit of the 
old law and not be treated under the 
new law. 

That being so, why drag in April 
30? 


Two Guides to O.T.C.’s 

The Federation of British Industries 
has published a booklet The Overseas 
Trade Corporation and other Pro- 
visions of the Finance Act, 1957 
(Pp. vii+39, price 4s. net, obtainable 
from the Federation). The introduc- 
tion refers to the frequent criticism of 
the effect of United Kingdom taxa- 
tion on companies operating over- 
seas, since a company managed and 
controlled here has been liable to 
United Kingdom tax on its whole 
profits, irrespective of whether over- 
sea profits are brought here or re- 
tained overseas for investment there. 
It has been contended that the result 
has placed British companies oper- 
ating overseas at a disadvantage in 
comparison with competitors whose 
profits are subject to a lower rate of 
tax and which often attract more 
liberal depreciation or a “tax holiday” 
as given to local ventures by certain 
oversea countries. 

Hitherto, the only way of meeting 
the case has been by conducting 
oversea activities through oversea 
subsidiary companies controlled 
there. It has not always been either 
practicable or desirable to have the 
control and management overseas 
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and Treasury consent has _ been 
necessary to transfer control over- 
seas. 

The booklet first outlines the new 
system whereby the trading profits of 
an O.T.C. will not be liable to 
United Kingdom tax except to the 
extent that they are distributed, its 
investment income remaining liable. 
The detailed provisions are then 
dealt with ia language which (unlike 
the Act) is readily understandable 
and can be followed without constant 
cross-references. It is emphasised in 
a foreword that the pamphlet is a 
summary, but before taking action, 
reference should always be made to 
the actual text of the legislation. 
(What a state the law is in when such 
a warning is necessary! The only 
comparable instance is the estate 
duty provisions of the Finance Act, 
1940.) 

In summing up, the pamphlet 
emphasises that while many com- 
panies will wish to avail themselves of 
the relief afforded, others will find 
that it involves disadvantages which 
outweigh any benefit to be secured. 
The disadvantages include the lack of 
relief for losses or capital allowances 
accrued prior to attaining O.T.C. 
status, and the lack of relief for 
terminal losses or subvention pay- 
ments. 

The booklet concludes with the 
other provisions of the Finance Act, 
1957, relating to income tax and 
profits tax. It is altogether a most 
timely and useful guide to legislation 
which is new and complex. 

Another booklet, with the title 
Overseas Trade Corporations, is pub- 
lished by the Association of Certified 
and Corporate Accountants (pp. 
iii+24, price 2s. 6d. net from the 
Association). 

After a brief description of the 
background to the new legislation, 
the provisions of the Finance Act, 
1957, are dealt with in detail. Several 
useful examples are provided: these 
will be of particular interest to 
accountants, as they show clearly in 
figures the effects of the new pro- 
visions. There is an excellent system 
of cross-indexing to the provisions of 
the Finance Act. 

Once again we must congratulate 
the Association on providing a clear 
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exposition of complicated legislation. 
We recommend the booklet to our 
readers. 


Estate Duty—Works of Art— 

Works of art, i.e. such pictures, 
prints, books, manuscripts, works of 
art, scientific collections or other 
things not yielding income as appear 
to the Treasury to be of national, 
scientific, historic or artistic interest, 
when passing or deemed to pass on a 
death, are exempted from estate 
duty until they are sold. If they are 
sold, duty becomes payable on the 
proceeds at the rate appropriate to 
the rest of the estate at the last 
death, unless the sale is made to the 
National Gallery, British Museum, 
or any similar national institution, 
any university, county council or 
municipal corporation, the National 
Art Collections Fund, or the Friends 
of the National Libraries. In respect 
of a death after July 28, 1950, the 
exemption applies only if an under- 
taking is given to the Treasury that 
the objects will be kept permanently 
in the United Kingdom and will not 
leave it temporarily except with their 
consent, that reasonable care will be 
taken for their preservation and rea- 
sonable facilities given for their 
examination. If these undertakings 
are not complied with, the estate duty 
becomes payable on the value when 
the non-compliance takes place, at 
the rate of duty applicable in respect 
of the death on which the exemption 
is given. Appropriation to a bene- 
ficiary as part of his share of the 
estate is not a sale. If works of art, 
etc., exempted from duty while they 
are enjoyed in kind are sold or are 
taken abroad without permission, 
estate duty on the proceeds or value is 
payable in respect of the last death on 
which they passed. In no circum- 
stances are works of art aggregated 
with other property in arriving at the 
rate of duty. Duty is assessed on the 
net proceeds, i.e. after deduction of 
the expenses of sale (Tyser v. Attorney 
General, 1938, 1 All E.R. 657). 
Works of art have to be included in 
the estate duty account and exemp- 
tion claimed by deduction in the 
appropriate part of the official form. 
A formal application should also be 
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made to the Estate Duty Office, 
accompanied by an inventory and 
valuation of the articles and other 
relevant particulars. If a person en- 
titled to a share of exempted articles 
sells his share, duty is payable on the 
share so sold. It appears that insur- 
ance moneys received in respect of 
articles destroyed or lost do not 
come within the charge to duty. 
There is no relief in respect of works 
of art held by a company whose 
shares are valued on an assets basis 
under Section 55, Finance Act, 1940, 
since it is the shares and not the 
company’s assets that are liable to 
estate duty (Re Duke of Devonshire, 
1952, The Times, August 1, 1952). 

The Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue are empowered to accept 
works of art in satisfaction of estate 
duty under certain somewhat severe 
restrictions. The works of art must be 
associated with certain buildings and 
the works of art must be objects 
which are or have been kept in a 
building of the type stated and it 
must appear to the Treasury desirable 
for the objects to remain associated 
with the building. 

The relevant buildings are: 

(a) a building which the Commis- 
sioners have accepted or decided to 
accept in satisfaction of estate duty; 

(5) a building which, or any interest 
in which, belongs to the Crown, the 
Duchy of Lancaster or the Duchy 
of Cornwall, or belongs to or is held 
for the purposes of a Government 
department; 

(c) a building of which the Minister 
of Works is guardian under the 
Ancient Monuments Consolidation 
and Amendment Act, 1913; 

(d) a building which, or any interest 
in which, is vested in the National 
Trust or the National Trust for 
Scotland. 


Where the Commissioners exercise 
these powers, no stamp duty is 
payable on the transfer. 


—And their Valuation 

It is for the Treasury and Board of 
Inland Revenue to decide which 
works of art they will be prepared to 
accept in satisfaction of estate duty. 
The prices must be acceptable to the 
Government and the executors. 
Executors employ commercial 
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you can’t live on gold watches 


The ‘small token of the Company’s appreciation’ days are passing. And rightly. 


The simple humanity and straightforward business sense of Staff Pension 
and Life Assurance Schemes are becoming widely understood. 


Both parties benefit, during employment and after. The employee is 
relieved of much anxiety for the future — particularly if he supports a family. 
Retirement won't mean scraping. And with Life Assurance, even 

early death would not leave his dependents unprovided for. 


His employer gains from the engendered confidence. More application 

and stability in his staff. Good people, in fact, expect and look 
for such schemes today. These are very real benefits, proved time 
after time in all sorts and sizes of companies. 


And the actual cost is slight: Taxation Authorities 
recognise payments as a business expense. 


Legal & General have been handling such matters 
for years. They can plan to your precise require- 
ments, An enquiry does not commit you in 

any way. So why not get in touch today? 
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Such 
sensible 
save 


The prudent saver, whether he is thinking in terms of 
single pound notes or in hundreds, asks himself two 
leading questions before he decides how to invest the 
money he has put by. First: is my money going to be 
safe? Secondly: is it going to earn me a good rate of 
interest ? 

The answer to both these questions is emphatically 
‘yes’, in the case of investment in the Abbey National 
Building Society. Consider the facts: The Society has 
assets of £258,000,000, which signifies security to satisfy 
the most discriminating investor. The current rate of 
interest on shares is 34 per cent. per annum with income 
tax paid by the society. This represents £6.1.9 percent. 
when income tax is paid at the standard rate. 


There are further advantages of investing in Abbey 
National. Any sum from £1 to £5,000 is accepted, and 
withdrawals can be arranged at convenient notice, with 
interest paid right up to the date of withdrawal. 


If you would like further particulars, write for the 
Society’s Investment booklet, or, better still, call in 
and have a chat at your local Abbey National office. 
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A national institution with 
assets of £258,000,000 


Branch and other offices throughout the United Kingdom: 
see local directory for address of nearest office 
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not affected by Act of Parliament. 


* Help and advice as to the needs of Charities 
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valuers to advise them on the price, 
and the Treasury and the Board of 
Inland Revenue have the advice of 
the national museums and galleries. 
As it is sometimes not easy to deter- 
mine the value of important works of 
art, the Chancellor of theExchequer 
has come to the conclusion that in 
certain cases where there is disagree- 
ment about values it will help him to 
be able to refer these differences to an 
independent panel consisting wholly 
or largely of laymen with some ex- 
perience in this field, who can exam- 
ine the grounds for the differences and 
express a view upon them. The 
Chancellor proposes to set up this 
panel in the near future with Lord 
Rockley as chairman. Estate duty is 
not payable on works of art accepted 
in satisfaction of estate duty. In such 
instances, the Chancellor’s policy in 
determining the prices offered will be 
to deduct 75 per cent. of the value of 
the exemption, leaving 25 per cent. 
with the executors. The Minister of 
Works will follow a similar policy 
when buying exempted works of art 
under Section 5 of the Historic 
Buildings and Ancient Monuments 
Act, 1953. This policy accords with 
the recommendation of the Waverley 
Committee on the export of works of 
art, that where an export licence for 
an exempted work of art is refused 
subject to a museum or gallery 
offering a fair price for it, the fair 
price should be assessed on the basis 
that the main value of the exemption 
will go to the museum or gallery but 
the owner will be left with some 
moderate advantage. 


Taxation Key 

The 44th edition of the well-known 
publication, “Taxation” Key to In- 
come Tax and Surtax (edited by 
Ronald Staples, published by the 
Taxation Publishing Co. at 10s. net) 
incorporating the provisions of the 
Finance Act, 1957, is packed with the 
information to which reference has so 
often to be made, and an automatic 
thumb index facilitates reference. 


There is a short section dealing with 
taxation in Eire. The rates of wear 
and tear allowances, agreed by the 
Board of Inland Revenue, are set out 
in full. It would be difficult to find 
any aspect of income tax on which 


reference cannot usefully be made to 
this pocket-sized publication of 224 


pages. 


Income Tax in Australia and South 
Africa 
A pamphlet issued by the Canadian 
Tax Foundation in July, 1957, gives 
a useful summary of the income tax 
in Australia. Written in clear and 
reasonably non-technical language, 
it manages to put the reader in the 
picture without entering into too 
much detail. Copies may be had on 
request from 154 University Avenue, 
Toronto, 1, Canada. (It would be 
appropriate for readers outside 
Canada to meet the postage by en- 
closing an international _ reply 
coupon). 

A similar pamphlet issued in April, 
1957, deals with income tax in the 
Union of South Africa. 


Double Taxation—U.S.A. 
An agreement has been signed be- 
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tween the United Kingdom and the 
United States of America making 
alterations in the existing double 
taxation agreement so far as it 
relates to royalties on copyrights, 
patents, designs, secret processes, 
trade-marks and similar properties. 
The text is to be published later. 


Clitas 

Release No. 40, dated August 14, 
1957, of “Current Law” Income Tax 
Acts Service (Clitas) contains the 
print of the Finance Act, 1957, relat- 
ing to income tax, surtax and profits 
tax, fully annotated. Since the Act 
was not available until August 12, 
the promptness of the issue of the 
annotated Act must be a matter of 
gratification to the publishers. It is 
certainly a very valuable feature of 
the service. The Act is one of the 
most complicated that has appeared 
owing to the provisions regarding 
Overseas Trade Corporations and 
anything that helps to its understand- 
ing is sure of a very warm welcome. 


Recent Tax Cases 
By W. B. COWCHER, 0.B.£., B.LITT. 


Income Tax 

Gravel pits—Permission to excavate 
gravel from gravel pits—Payment to be 
made per cubic yard excavated— Whether 
contract for sale and purchase of gravel 
or grant of a profit 4 prendre— Whether 
a right to use land—Income Tax Act, 
1918, Schedule A, No. III. Rule 3— 
Finance Act, 1934, Section 2]—Finance 
Act, 1948, Section 31 (1) (d). 

Davy v. Smethurst (C.A. June 3, 1957. 
T.R. 149) was noted in our issue of 
August last (page 353). In a short 
judgment, Wynn-Parry, J., had found in 
favour of the Crown, reversing the 
decision of the Special Commissioners 
that the case was one of the sale and 
purchase of gravel; and his decision was 
affirmed unanimously in the Court of 
Appeal, Lord Evershed, M.R., giving 
the only judgment, Morris and Pearce, 
L.JJ., agreeing. There was considerable 
difference in the way the two Courts 
arrived at the same conclusion, and in all 
the circumstances leave was given to 
appeal to the House of Lords. 


The judgment of Lord Evershed, 
M.R., contains considerably more facts 
than that of Wynn-Parry, J. Mrs. Davy 
was tenant for life of an estate in Hamp- 
shire upon which there was a gravel pit, 
opened some time before April, 1947. 
On the 23rd day of that month, a firm, 
Foster Bros. (Hook) Ltd. had written to 
Mrs. Davy’s agent asking for per- 
mission to excavate about 500 yards of 
gravel from the pit. The reply was that 
permission would be granted but that 
Fosters would be “charged” 2s. 6d. for 
every cubic yard taken. In July, 1947, 
the limit of 500 yards had been raised to 
1,500 yards; but the “price” was to 
remain as before. Fosters, however, had 
gone on excavating and removing gravel 
long after the maximum of 1,500 yards 
had been passed. By October, 1951, 
they had taken 10,000 cubic yards and, 
as Lord Evershed said, it was plain 
from a letter of October 3, 1951, that 
Mrs. Davy or her agent knew this be- 
cause that letter “confirms” the “ar- 
rangement” that Fosters should continue 
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to take gravel upon the same terms, 
without any limit, but should render 
proper accounts of the gravel taken. 
Default in rendering accounts subse- 
quent to the end of 1950 had resulted in 
a writ being issued against Fosters in 
the Chancery Division by Mrs. Davy 
asking for an account of the amount due 
and not claiming damages for trespass, a 
fact which, Lord Evershed said, indi- 
cated that Fosters had been excavating 
by permission. The arrangements be- 
tween the parties had been an informal 
one contained in the letters between 
Fosters and Mrs. Davy’s agents. 
Towards the close of his judgment Lord 
Evershed said: “‘For the fact here is that 
the taxpayer granted this right to Fosters 
but did not give them any exclusive 
right. In her hands and in her possession 
was the gravel pit still. She, if she wanted 
herself to turn it to more profitable 
account, could extract such gravel as she 
thought fit from it as well after as before 
the Foster arrangement,” and _ this 
feature distinguished the case sharply 
from Stow Bardolph Gravel Co. Ltd. v. 
Poole (1954, 3 All E.R. 637; 33 A.T.C. 
173; 35 T.C. 459). There, a gravel com- 
pany had purchased for lump sums the 
right to excavate and take away the 
gravel deposits on certain lands; and in 
the Court of Appeal it was held that this 
was not a purchase of stock-in-trade but 
the acquisition of a right that was in the 
nature of a profit a prendre and a case of 
capital expenditure. 

In Russell v. Scott (1948, A.C. 422; 
27 A.T.C. 199; 30 T.C. 394), the House 
of Lords decided that profits arising to 
an owner of land from the sale of sand 
or gravel arose from an ordinary use of 
the land covered by assessments made 
under the General Rule of Schedule A. 
This ruling meant that for practical pur- 
poses such profits escaped tax; and 
Section 31 (1) (d) of Finance Act, 1948, 
was exacted with a view to closing the 
gap. It provides that: 


profits or gains arising from payments 
for any . . . right to use any land... . 
made to the person who occupies that 
land, whether he occupies it for the pur- 
pose of a trade . . . or otherwise . . . shall 
. .. be. taken into account in computing 
the profits of the trade . . . or as annual 
profits or gains chargeable under Case 
VI of Schedule D... 


and, by one of the provisos to the 
Section: 


(iii) where land is assessed to tax under 
Schedule B the total amount on which 
assessments are made under Case VI of 
Schedule D by virtue of paragraph (d) 
of this subsection in respect of profits 
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. . . Shall be limited to the excess, if any, 
cf the total amount of those profits . . . 
over the assessable value of that land... 


Unless caught by the above enact- 
ments, Russell v. Scott would prevent 
there being any liability; and although 
the Court held that Wynn-Parry, J., 
was right in holding that following the 
Stow Bardolph decision there was not a 
sale and purchase of a chattel but an 
ordinary use of land which was in the 
nature of a profit a prendre, yet, seeing 
that Section 31 (1) (d) had no applica- 
tion in the latter case, he was not bound 
by it. In fact, the real problem dealt with 
in the Court of Appeal was whether the 
Section was restricted to occupiers and 
had no application to the case of an 
owner in occupation taxable under the 
General Rule of Schedule A. After 
careful examination of the closely- 
reasoned and ingenious arguments of 
counsel for Mrs. Davy, the conclusion 
reached by Lord Evershed and endorsed 
by his brethren was that there was no 
such restriction so as to exclude the 
case of an occupier who also happened 
to be an owner. Lord Evershed said that 
legislators, in the light of previous 
experience, might have been more 
specific in 1948 and not contented them- 
selves with so vague a phrase as “use of 
land,”. If what they had in mind was 
“occupation uses” as distinct from “uses 
appropriate to owners,” it would have 
been difficult “to have expressed it in 
greater verbal obscurity.”’ Section 31 
(1) (d) is an instance where brevity has 
been achieved but only at the expense of 
clarity. 


Income Tax 


Schedule D—Profits of trade—Private 
company—Pension scheme for directors, 
sole shareholders—Whether premiums 
deductible in arriving at profits—Income 
Tax Act, 1952, Section 137 (a). 


The fact that a one-man or two-man 
company is a separate legal person 
distinct from the real owner(s) of a 
business is often effective in reducing 
the burden of taxation, but not always. 
It did not succeed in Samuel Dracup and 
Sons Ltd. ». Dakin (Ch. June 27, 1957, 
T.R. 169). The facts of the case were 
simple. The company carried on an 
engineering business and its shares were 
held equally by two permanent directors, 
save that one share was held by a person 
who was director and manager. In 1950 
a pension scheme was arranged for the 
benefit of the company’s workpeople, 
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and in 1953 it was extended by means of 
a separate policy to include the director 
and manager. In February, 1954, he was 
killed in a motor accident and as from 
May, 1954, a pension was arranged for 
the two permanent directors by means 
of further policies. During the relevant 
accounting period £817 had been paid in 
respect of these policies, and it was con- 
tended that this sum was a proper 
deduction in computing the profits of 
the company. For the Revenue it was 
contended that the two permanent 
directors had the de facto control of the 
company and that the £817 was not, in 
the words of Section 137 (a) of the 
Income Tax Act, 1952, “money wholly 
and exclusively laid out or expended for 
the purposes of the trade.”” The General 
Commissioners had found that the 
expense was “not a proper business 
expense” and had rejected the appeal by 
the company. Harman, J., approved 
their decision. He refused to send the 
case back, holding that he was entitled 
to draw the inference that the Com- 
missioners had rejected the contention 
that the expense was solely upon 
grounds of commercial expediency in 
order to facilitate the company’s busi- 
ness. Counsel for the company con- 
tended that on the evidence as set out in 
the case he was entitled to succeed. The 
Commissioners had accepted inter alia 
the evidence of one of the permanent 
directors; and the judge dealt with 
their findings as follows: 


That the premature death of Mr. Dodd 
brought home to the company (whom did 
he mean by “the company”’ there? He 
means its directors, that is to say, him- 
self and his cousin) the desirability of 
making present provision for the families 
of the directors (that is, their own 
families) in the event of the death of 
either of them, and the advantages to the 
company of making that provision 
through an approved superannuation 
scheme. (If you could make the provision 
and set if off against the profits of the 
company, of course it was an advantage.) 


There is no need to go further with the 
judge’s caustic analysis; but he wound 
up by saying that it passed his compre- 
hension that businessmen reviewing 
these activities as General Commission- 
ers were not entitled to say that the 
amount was not a proper business 
expense, being money laid out for the 
advantage of the permanent directors 
and not for that of the company, or, at 
any rate, that their advantage came into 
it. The Commissioners were, he said, 
amply entitled to take that view, with 
which he agreed, and, even if he did not, 
he was quite powerless to review it. 


‘ 
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The Month in the City 


Pressure Against Sterling 

The feature of markets in the closing 
days of August and the beginning of 
September was beyond doubt the press- 
ure against sterling. For varying parts of 
this period exchange rates were at 
support point on several centres, and the 
pound had to be supported on Contin- 
ental as well as American markets. 
Further, there appears to have been 
Official intervention in the forward 
market as well as in the spot rates. The 
principal strain was undoubtedly in 
relation to the German mark, and we 
were not alone in feeling it. This means 
that a substantial part of the drain 
is transferred to the September E.P.U. 
settlement, while the official forward 
operations also mean further gold drafts 
in the future. Even so. the loss of gold 
and dollars was, at $225 million, the 
heaviest since the November Suez crisis. 
While there was a July E.P.U. deficit to 
be settled, the reserve was helped by the 
German transfers into sterling of funds 
intended for the later payments of post- 
war debt, and September started with 
an E.P.U. deficit of $133 million to be 
settled this month. Fortunately, before 
the middle of the month there was 
evidence of an easing of the pressure, 
usually attributed to statements by 
Germany that there was to be no re- 
valuation of the mark and by the United 
Kingdom that we should neither de- 
value nor widen the exchange limits. But 
there is little doubt that the position was 
helped by the removal of a technical 
facility in that the Bank of England 
placed a ban on the overnight lending of 
sterling to non-residents, a practice 
which appears to have -been used for 
purely gambling transactions. 


Funds Relatively Stable 

No doubt some such developments as 
these had been discounted by the stock 
markets. Although the Funds touched 
a new low for the year on August 23, 
and almost equalled it on September 3, 
each fall was followed by modest buy- 
ing, and the only real change in fixed 
interest securities up to September 10 
occurred outside the trustee list. Indus- 
trial equities fared rather worse and 
continued to sag, but at a slower rate 
than in July-August. Strangely enough, 
these evidences of distrust in the 


domestic market were accompanied by 
a renewed weakness in gold mining 


shares, which, with some other com- 
modity shares, suffered fairly sharp 
recession. Oil shares were generally a 
rather poor market, particularity during 
the period of strain in the Middle East, 
but German bonds rose well on the 
expectation of special buying in advance 
of redemption dates. It is true that such 
a policy was officially announced from 
Bonn, but in the absence of specific 
figures its importance can easily be 
exaggerated. Meanwhile, in the more 
strictly economic field, there is some 
evidence that both the growth in per- 
sonal spending and the rise in industrial 
production have been checked, leaving 
both, for the moment, appreciably above 
the level of a year ago. The effect of these 
various factors is reflected in the follow- 
ing changes in the indices compiled by 
the Financial Times between August 19 
and September 18: Government securi- 
ties, up from 81.15 to 81.51; fixed 
interest from 89.21 to 89.23; industrial 
Ordinary down from 198.7 to 192.2; and 
gold shares from 78.2 to 73.8 


Bond-Washing Control 

The experience of the gilt-edged market 
would no doubt have been more favour- 
able but for a major adverse factor of a 
purely technical character, namely, the 
decision of the Stock Exchange Council 
against the practice of bond-washing 
(see also our last issue, pages 377-8). In 
its simplest form, this operation consists 
in selling stock cum interest and im- 
mediately rebuying it ex interest. This 
can only be done because there is a 
period of three weeks during which one 
can buy and sell either cum or ex. There 
appears to have been no reason why this 
operation should not be repeated in any 
one three-week period, nor is it at all 
certain that it is necessary to hold any 
of the stock sold. It is believed that, in 
practice, most brokers have discouraged 
any such abuse of a valuable piece of 
market machinery, but the practice has 
no doubt grown. The Council has now 
put forward a new rule which requires 
all brokers to supply jobbers with 
certificates. Either these will state that 
the ex dividend transaction is not part of 
a switching operation or, if it is, when 
effecting as ex dividend sale the broker 
must certify that the stock has been in 
the beneficial ownership of the seller for 
at least a month. In the case of an ex 
dividend purchase, he has to certify that 
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it is not part of a switching operation 
within the three-week period. It remains 
to be seen how far this will impede 
normal business, but, as the certificates 
must be produced if asked for, it will 
certainly enable the Council to keep a 
watch on what is happening. The pro- 
cedure may well be extended to all stocks 
and shares. 


New Issue Rules 

Another activity of some interest by the 
Council is better calculated to please the 
investor. This is a revision of the rules 
governing new issues to ensure that the 
new practices for issuing securities do not 
escape the need to give adequate in- 
formation. The requirements on this 
point were evolved a decade ago when 
the normal method was not by “rights” 
issues and exchange of shares but by 
prospectus. The effect of the changes is 
to increase the information required, 
especially about subsidiaries and new 
acquisitions. It has also proved possible 
to cut out some of the requirements 
previously insisted upon but now shown 
to have little value. One thing the 
Council has not done is to make recom- 
mendations on non-voting shares. It 
has leaked out that it disapproves of that 
type of issues, but it still appears to 
believe that, if the practice is to be dis- 
couraged by means other than the action 
of investors, then the law and not the 
Council must make the change. Many 
will consider this a dereliction of an 
obvious duty, but it may well be that 
organised objections by institutional 
investors may go some way to removing 
what can only be described as an abuse 
in very many instances. 


The Slump in Copper 

At a time when most base metal prices 
are weak, it was not to be expected that 
copper could escape. But the actual fall 
has been extremely heavy, and is so 
considered even by those who remember 
the past history of this particular metal. 
No doubt part of the trouble arises from 
the fact that the market is very far from 
“perfect.” Not only is the U.S. market 
virtually isolated, but the decision of the 
Rhodesia Selection group to fix its own 
prices does not seem to have made for 
greater firmness. Indeed, at one time it 
appeared to be competing with the 
London metal exchange to see which 
could sell the most, irrespective of price. 
It may be that the U.S. demand has been 
underestimated by the experts and that 
relief may come from that quarter. If it 
does not, we may well see an attempt 
among the leading producers outside 
the U.S.A. to secure a co-operative 
restriction of output. 
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Points From 
Published Accounts 


Putting Paper to Good Use 

Albert E. Reed has maintained a con- 
sistently high standard of presentation in 
its accounts in recent years, and the 
latest publication is fully up to expecta- 
tions. The stiff outer cover is cleverly 
contrived both to stand out distinctively 
and to illustrate one of the main lines of 
production—corrugated paper. The in- 
side pages are art paper with an olive 
green background employed for the 
comparative figures. Full colour is very 
effectively used in illustrating a de- 
scriptive section at the end of the ac- 
counts, and also in the four pages of 
graphs which are appended. These 
accounts are an excellent example of 
the more elaborate presentation now 
being increasingly met amongst the 
larger companies with a certain prestige 
to keep up, and an interesting contrast is 
provided by keeping the balance sheet 
and profit and loss account simple and 
straightforward. 


Rules 

The accounts of British Insulated 
Callender’s Cables provide a further 
example of elaborate presentation, the 
main feature here being an extremely 
detailed and well illustrated chairman’s 
statement. This company prefers to allot 
a two-page spread to the profit and loss 
account and each of the balance sheets. 
By comparison with Albert E. Reed’s 
practice of setting the figures out in a 
ruled box, the presentation looks untidy, 
and we feel a lot would be gained by 
allowing a much wider margin around 
the page. Rules can accomplish a great 
deal in making an account look really 
attractive and tidy—provided they are 
properly used. 


Order, please! 

The old question of order of precedence 
crops up again in the accounts of 
Reardon Smith Line. Admittedly, in- 
dividual opinion has a large say in the 
matter, but there are certain fundamental 
considerations to be noted, and we do 
not think that they are being observed in 
a profit and loss account showing divi- 
dends ahead of such items as depre- 
ciation of vessels and provision for 
taxation, or in a balance sheet showing 


investments and loans to municipal 
authorities at the head of current 
assets, with sundry debtors sandwiched 
in between, and tax reserve certificates 
and cash at the end. However, our 
main criticism lies with the profit and 
loss account, where simplicity of pre- 
sentation has obviously been the aim. 
Unfortunately, there is not a single item 
that stands out and one has to read 
right through the items to find such an 
important figure as, say, income tax. 
A little more attention to layout with 
perhaps a few sub-headings could 
transform these accounts without in any 
way making them more elaborate if this 
is not desired: at the least, the really 
important items ought to be given more 
prominence. 


Attractive Accounts 

Another shipping company, British and 
Commonwealth Shipping, has produced 
the handsomest set of accounts we have 
seen for a long while. Full use has been 
made of colour, from the very impressive 
crest emblazoned on the front—the 
outer cover is a plain white stiff paper— 
to the use of an azure blue paper for the 
inside pages. Main headings and com- 
parative figures are printed in red, and 
four art pages wrapped around the 
accounts proper provide scope for a 
pictorial presentation of some of the 
important vessels in the fleet, together 
with some human interest facts about 
running a big shipping line. This is a 
fine effort and marks a very encouraging 
development on the first set of accounts 
brought out by this group last year. 
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There is certainly very little on which to 
fault these accounts; very sensible type 
faces have been chosen, and plenty of 
space has been left around the figures. 
Perhaps the use of more sub-headings in 
the profit and loss account would help 
to improve the presentation still further, 
and it would also be useful to have, with 
the accounts themselves, a little more 
background information about the 
trading of the year, instead of having to 
wait for Lord Rotherwick’s statement at 
the meeting. But these are comparatively 
minor considerations. 


A Columnar Method 

As a matter of principle, we are not in 
favour of having several rows of figures 
in adjacent columns, because the effect 
is both forbidding and _ confusing. 
However, there is always the exception 
that proves the rule, and it is to be 
found in the profit and loss account of 
Thomas De La Rue. There is only the 
account of the parent company to deal 
with, and the treatment is novel. The 
descriptions of the various items are 
neatly laid out in a wide margin down 
the left-hand side of the page, and the 
figures are set in a ruled box having six 
ruled columns, three columns for each 
year, with the rules and figures for the 
comparative year (to March 31, 1956) 
set in green. The third column, for each 
year, is the one that really matters, and 
it is unique in being composed entirely 
of totals. In fact, the erare only two 
entries in the first column altogether and 
it might easily have been said that two 
columns would have been sufficient. 
However, considerable thought has 
clearly gone into this layout and it has a 
remarkably neat and attractive appear- 
ance. The practice of building up figures 
in the left-hand column and taking the 
progressive totals to the right all the way 
has a lot to commend it—but only when 
it is used in conjunction with a well 
thought out layout, as in this case. The 
following extract illustrates the point: 


1957 1956 
! | 
£ £ z £ £ £ 
1. Trading Surplus Re 1,097,597 899,807 
2. Other Income 
Dividends and Interest: 
Trade Investments 71,535 31,941 
Subsidiary Company 17,446 
—— | 88,981 ——-| 31,941 
Net Income from 
Properties Sub-Let 300 89,281 1,102 33,043 
1,186,878 932,850 
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Neville 
Sndustrial Securities 
Limited 


The Midlands Issuing and Finance House providing a 
complete service for industrial companies to obtain capital 


and for the proprietors of private companies to market their 
holdings, and make provision for Death Duties. 


Public offers for Sale and placings during 1947-57 


Concentric Manufacturing Gibbs & Dandy Ltd 
CoLtd Belgrave (Blackheath) Ltd 
Edmonds Ltd Hallam, Sleigh & Cheston 
The Hill Top Foundry Ltd 
CoLtd Strakers (Newcastle) Ltd 
Fletcher, Houston & CoLtd Elliot Paisley Ltd 
Prima Industries Ltd Alfred Clough Ltd 
W. & J. Lawley Ltd Wm. Park & Co 
Job Wheway & Son Ltd Forgemasters Ltd 
Fordham Pressings Ltd Swinnertons Ltd 
F. H. Tomkins Ltd Arthar Wood & Son 
J.T. Price & Co Ltd ) Ltd 
Zinc Alloy Rust-Proofing C. E. Ramsden & Co Ltd 
CoLtd Prestage Ltd 
Onions & Sons (Levellers) Samuel Smith & Sons Ltd 
Ltd  Fry’s (London) Ltd 
Wm. Sanders & Co Sankey Green Wire 
(Wednesbury) Ltd Weaving Co Ltd 
R. & A. G. Crossland Ltd J. Hewitt & Son (Fenton) 
Alfred Case & Co Ltd Ltd 
John Hawley & Co A. R. & W. Cleaver Ltd 
(Walsall) Ltd Walkers (Century Oils) Ltd 
Bilston Foundries Ltd Henry Showell Ltd 
Craddock Brothers Ltd John Beswick Ltd 
John Folkes(LyeForge) Ltd Floor Treatments Ltd 


Directors: 
G. ROLAND DAWES, F.C.A., F.C.W.A. 
E. CARL REEVES, B.SC.(LOND.) 
SIR GREVILLE F. LAMBERT, BART., F.C.A. 


Secretary: 
NORMAN E. HURST, A.C.A., F.C.1S. 


Reville Bouse, 42-46 Bagley Road, 
Birmingham, 16 
Telegraphic Address: *TRUSTNEVIL, BIRMINGHAM’ 
Telephone: EDGbaston 5431/2/3/4 


Subsidiary Company: 
NEVILLE INDUSTRIAL Securities (S.W.) Ltp 
Baltic House, Mount Stuart Square, Cardiff 


| Telephone: CARDIFF 32255 
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brings to you WEEKLY the latest news of 
TAX CONCESSIONS 


CHANGES IN 
PRACTICE 


REPORTS OF TAX CASES 


ARTICLES OF 
TOPICAL INTEREST 


in addition 


YOUR PROBLEM WILL BE 
SOLVED IN FIGURES 


First published on October Ist, 1927, 


Taxation has served the taxpayer and 
his advisers for over thirty years 


TAXATION 


EDITED BY RONALD STAPLES 


Price 1/6 Weekly 
Subscription: £4 5s year, £2 4s 0d half-year 


TAXATION PUBLISHING COMPANY LIMITED 
98 PARK STREET, LONDON, WI 
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but REDIREF can 


Those awkward questions—How many have we in stock? How much 
did they cost?—When did we last order?—all call for an immediate 
answer. By using Twinlock Visible Record Systems questions can be 
answered instantaneously. 

In fact, over 10,000 records can be housed on a standard sized 
office desk. Why not contact your stationer to-day and see how 


Twinlock systems will help your business? 


Write for fully descriptive booklet reference AC/ADV 122 


SYSTEMS SIMPLIFY 


Reg. Trade Mark 


PERCY JONES (TWINLOCK) LTD., 37 CHANCERY LANE, W.C.2. Tel: CHAncery 8971 


SHOWROOMS: GLASGOW - MANCHESTER - BIRMINGHAM 


HEAD OFFICE AND FACTORIES: BECKENHAM, KENT 
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Publication 


Lioyd’s of London—A Study in Indi- 
vidualism. By D. E. W. Gibb. Pp. 387. 
(Macmillan & Co. Ltd.: 25s. net.) 
ALTHOUGH THE NAME Of Lloyd’s is a 
household word in Britain, few people 
outside insurance have any compre- 
hension of its constitution and the way it 
works. Much material has already been 
made available in the excellent History of 
Lloyd’s by Wright and Fayle, and in the 
more recent Lioyd’s by Golding and 
King-Page, which gave a practical expo- 
sition of the mechanism of the market. 
Mr. Gibb’s new book is no substitute 
for either of these works. It is, rather, a 
constitutional history of Lloyd’s with a 
running commentary by a lively writer 
who has spent fifty years in the market 
and who served for thirteen years on the 
Committee. As such it can be read with 
profit and pleasure by anyone who is in 
direct contact with Lloyd’s and who 
starts with a knowledge of what Lloyd’s 
is and what it does. 

The book’s sub-title is A Study in 
Individualism but it could more truly be 
styled “‘A Study in Increasing Collecti- 
visation,” for Mr. Gibb is concerned to 
point out how Lloyd’s evolved from an 
anarchic market-place into the well- 
ordered underwriting community that 


Legal Notes 


Contract and Tort— 

Indemnity on False Bill of Lading 

In Brown Jenkinson & Co. Ltd. ». 
Percy Dalton (London) Ltd. [1957] 3 
W.L.R. 403, D. Ltd. owned barrels of 
orange juice which it wished to ship 
abroad. When the barrels arrived at the 
quayside they were found to be old and 
frail and some of them were leaking. 
The agents for the shipowners accord- 
ingly proposed to issue a “‘claused”’ bill 
of lading, but D. required a clean bill of 
lading in order to obtain payment 
from a bank. At D.’s request they 
issued a bill of lading stating that the 
barrels were shipped in apparent good 
order and condition, D. agreeing to 
indemnify them against all losses 


we know today. Two hundred and fifty 
years ago the office-keepers who held 
the scattered market together could 
spend a week hawking a difficult risk 
round the City and even at the end of 
the week find some of it still unplaced. 
It might be necessary to go to men of 
straw who would sign a slip but who 
would do little to meet a loss if one 
should ever arise. From there it was but 
a short step for the office-keeper to 
complete the policy with a fictitious 
name and pocket the proceeds if no 
claim arose. Later in the eighteenth 
century the convoy disaster of 1780 led 
to half the underwriters in Lloyd’s 
Coffee-House failing to meet their obli- 
gations, with consequent ruin for many 
respectable firms of shipowners and 
merchants. 

Mr. Gibb shows how step by step the 
Committee of Lloyd’s became master in 
its own house. The Committee came into 
being in 1771 and two years later, at the 
instigation of John Julius Angerstein, 
known as the Father of Lloyd’s, moved 
into the Royal Exchange. Even twenty- 
eight years later, however, the secretary 
to the Committee could not say exactly 
how many underwriters there were and 
it was not until 1811 that a constitution 
was established which bound subscribers 
to observe the rules and regulations. 
Competition from the insurance com- 
panies led to a proper organisation of 
the membership in 1843 and eight years 


which they might incur as a result of 
issuing this clean bill. In fact consider- 
able leakage had occured by the time 
the goods had reached their destination 
and the shipowners had to pay damages 
to the purchasers. The shipowners then 
assigned their rights under the indemnity 
to their agents, who brought this action 
against D. 

The defence set up was that the in- 
demnity was unenforceable on the 
grounds of public policy, and the Court 
of Appeal by a majority upheld this 
contention. There was evidence that the 
practice of giving indemnities upon the 
issue of clean bills of lading was not 
uncommon, and the Court said that 
there might be cases in which this prac- 
tice was quite proper, if, for example, the 
shipowner thought that he had detected 
some fault and the shipper assured him 
that he was mistaken. But in this case, 
although the shipowners did not desire 
or intend that anyone should be de- 
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later it was resolved that insolvent 
members should lose their membership. 

At every stage the Committee was 
reluctant to fetter the freedom of mem- 
bers, but step by step it was driven to 
assume greater control over their acti- 
vities for the good name of Lloyd’s as a 
whole. In 1857 the first deposit was 
taken. In 1871 a new constitution was 
embodied in an Act of Parliament and 
in 1903 the deposit system was extended 
to non-marine business, which nowadays 
has outstripped the marine account in 
size. Deposits, however, are not enough, 
and for the past fifty years the security 
of Lloyd’s has rested on the two main 
pillars of the solvency audit and the 
trust fund for premiums. To account- 
ants Lloyd’s owes a great measure of its 
present-day reputation. As the exception 
that proves the rule, the most recent 
fraud (the Wilcox affair of 1954), in 
which no creditor lost, could never have 
happened if the accountant concerned 
had been true to his trust. 

Mr. Gibb draws attention to the 
phenomenal recent growth in the under- 
writing membership of Lloyd’s—from 
631 in 1913 to 3,603 in 1953 and 4,177 in 
1956. By 1953, he estimates, the net 
profit of “names” had risen to 
£17,500,000. There has been an influx of 
young men and today the under-forties 
probably outnumber the over-forties. 
Never has Lloyd’s been a more virile 
institution than in 1957. H.A.L.C. 


frauded, they were technically commit- 
ting the tort of deceit: they had issued a 
document which they knew to be false 
and which they also knew would be 
relied on by third parties, with possible 
loss. The court would not enforce a 
promise to indemnify the makers of 
such false statements against loss. 


Contract and Tort— 

Whether Trade Agreements Require 
Registration 

Until the Restrictive Trade Practices 
Act, 1956, came into force, the Austin 
Motor-car Co. Ltd. had a system of 
multipartite agreements between itself 
and its distributors and dealers. If this 
system had been continued, the agree- 
ments would undoubtedly have required 
registration under the Act. The company, 
however, changed its system and sub- 
stituted agreements to each of which the 
only parties were the company itself and 
one distributor or one dealer. It then 
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brought a test case to determine 
whether or not two of these new agree- 
ments were registrable. 

In Re Austin Motor-Car Co. Ltd.’s 
Agreements [1957] 3 W.L.R. 450, 
Upjohn, J., said that in the absence of 
any allegation that the parties had made 
some further or collateral agreements 
he must assume that the documents 
before him contained the whole of the 
arrangements between the parties. He 
held that on their true construction they 
were not registrable because they fell 
within Section 8 (3):— “This part of 
this Act does not apply to any agreement 
for the supply of goods between two 
persons neither of whom is a trade 
association . . . being an agreement to 
which no other person is party and under 
which no [relevant] restrictions are 
accepted other than restrictions accepted 
(a) by the party supplying the goods, in 
respect of the supply of goods of the 
same description to other persons or 
(b) by the party acquiring the goods in 
respect of the sale, or acquisition for 


Notices 


The Accountants’ Christian Fellowship will 
hold a meeting for Bible reading and 
prayer at 6 p.m. on October 7 in the 
vestry at St. Mary Woolnoth Church, 
King William Street, London, E.C.3. (The 
scripture will be Luke, Chapter 4, verses 
31-37—the miracle of the curing of the 
madman.) On October 25 at 6 p.m. Alder- 
man Cyril W. Black, J.P., M.P., will give an 
address on “The More Abundant Life.” 
This meeting will be held at Incorporated 
Accountants’ Hall, Victoria Embankment, 
London, W.C.2. 


Two courses on Electronic Computing 
Systems will be held at the Sir John Cass 
College, Jewry Street, Aldgate, London, 
E.C.3, on Wednesday evenings from 6.30 
to 8 p.m. Part I, nine lectures by Mr. 
R. G. Mills, M.A., M.SC., begins on October 
16 and is designed to give an appreciation of 
the operation and programming of com- 
puters in general. In Part II, beginning on 
January 15, Mr. A. J. Burton, A.s.A.A., 
A.C.LS., lectures on the application of com- 
puters to commercial operations. No prior 
technical knowledge is assumed. The fee is 
£1 for each course for residents in the 
administrative county of London. Enrol- 
ment forms should be obtained from the 
secretary of the College. 
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sale, of other goods of the same 
description.” 


Miscellaneous— 

Catering Wages Acts 

In English v. Gunter & Co. Ltd. [1957] 
1 W.L.R. 915, E., who was employed at 
an unlicensed place of refreshment, 
alleged that he had been habitually 
employed for more than ninety hours a 
week and that under the Catering Wages 
Act, 1943, and the appropriate regula- 
tions he had not been paid enough for 
that work. It was found as a fact that E. 
was required to be on the premises 
from 7 p.m. to 8 a.m. every night, but 
that during each night he was only 
working, in the ordinary sense of that 
word, for about three hours; during the 
rest of the time he was free to sleep or do 
as he chose provided only that he re- 
mained on the premises. The Court of 
Appeal held that he had never worked a 
working week in excess of forty-seven 
hours and was not entitled to receive 
any more wages than he had received. 


A four-week residential course on manage- 
ment, sponsored jointly by the British 
Institute of Management and the Depart- 
ment of Management Studies of the Regent 
Street Polytechnic, is to be held three times 
during each academic session. The first 
course will begin in November, 1957. It is 
designed to give to twenty executives, to be 
nominated by their companies, the oppor- 
tunity to practise managerial skills, with 
discussions on new developments in theory 
and practice and on adaptability to change. 
The fee is 100 guineas, including publica- 
tions, and hotel accommodation will cost 
about 60 guineas in addition. Enquiries 
should be addressed to the Director of the 
Executive Programme, Department of 
Management Studies, St. Katharine’s 
House, 194 Albany Street, London, N.W.1. 


A new facility to enable small savings to be 
invested in quoted stocks and shares is 
announced by Scotbits (Scottish Bank 
Insurance and Trust Shares Ltd.). Units of 
“Scotbits’”> may now be bought over the 
counter at any bank in Scotland. The pur- 
chaser need not have a bank account. It is 
claimed that no simpler method of invest- 
ment in Ordinary shares has been devised. 


The newly-formed north-western branch of 
the British Computer Society will hold its 
first public meeting at 7 p.m. on October 14 
in the College of Science and Technology, 
Sackville Street, Manchester, 1. Dr. B. V. 
Bowden, M.A., PH.D., M.LE.E., Principal of 
the College, will preside and will address the 
meeting. An invitation is extended to all 
interested in the techniques and applications 
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As Hodson, L.J., said, it would be a 
remarkable result of the Act if a man was 
entitled to be paid for the time when he 
was doing no work at all: ““A man may, 
as a term of his employment, be re- 
quired to be at certain hours within a 
particular radius so that he may be 
called for duties if required. A seaman 
on a ship is always liable to be so called; 
but I do not think that it necessarily 
follows from this that, because the terms 
and circumstances dictate the presence 
of the worker and cause him to be in a 
certain place during certain hours, he is 
within the scope of regulations such as 
these, and, accordingly, entitled to be 
paid for those hours of restriction as if 
they were hours of work.” 

This decision does not, of course, 
mean that there are no circumstances in 
which a man is entitled to payment under 
the Acts for periods when he is doing 
no actual work. If under his contract he 
is bound to work for certain hours, he is 
entitled to be paid whether or not the 
employer gives him any work to do. 


of electronic computers, whether analogue 
or digital. Those who are unable to attend 
but would like to take part in future 
activities are asked to write to the secretary 
of the Branch at the College. 


The London Chapter of the Institute of 
Internal Auditors will hold a meeting on 
October 9 at 6.30 p.m. at the Kingsley 
Hotel, Bloomsbury Way, London, W.C.1, 
when Mr. B. H. Dyson, general works 
manager of Hoover Ltd., will speak on Cost 
Control in the Factory. 


The first President of the British Computer 
Society is Dr. M. V. Wilkes, F.R.s. Dr. 
Wilkes was a pioneer of the design and con- 
struction of automatic electronic digital 
calculating machines in this country. 
Membership of the Society is open to any- 
one interested in the use of electronic com- 
puters and computing techniques. Applica- 
tion may be made to the secretary at 29, 
Bury Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 
Annual subscriptions are £3 3s. Od. for 
ordinary members (with entrance fee of 
£1 1s. Od.); associate members (aged 
twenty-one to twenty-five) £1 Is. Od.; 
institutional members (corporate bodies and 
institutions) £10 10s. Od. The opening meet- 
ing is on October 21, when Professor D. R. 
Hartree, F.R.s., will speak on “The 
Machine’s-Eye View,”’ at the Senate House, 
University of London, Malet Street, 
W.C.1, at 5.30 p.m. for 6.15 p.m. A full 
programme of general meetings and dis- 
cussions in small study groups has been 
arranged for coming months. 


The Student’s Columns 


HIRE PURCHASE ACCOUNTS—II 


If large numbers of articles of comparatively small value 
are involved, the method is too elaborate and a simpler 
one is adopted. Goods out on hire are regarded as stock, 
and thel edger accounts of the customers are entered as 
usual, but are not considered part of the double-entry 
system. The cost price of goods sent to customers is 
credited to purchase account and debited to hire purchase 
trading account; the customers account, which is now a 
memorandum record, is debited with the sale price. 
Instalments received are debited to cash and credited to 
hire purchase trading account; the customer’s account is 
also credited with the cash. Instalments due and unpaid 
are debited to instalments outstanding account and 
credited to hire purchase trading account. The stock on 
hire purchase is credited to hire purchase trading account 
and debited to hire purchase stock account; the gross 
profit is the difference between instalments due and paid 
plus stock on hire purchase at the end of the trading 
period, on the one hand, and stock on hrie purchase at 
the beginning of the period plus good sent to customers at 
cost, on the other hand. 

The following examination question relates to a 
retailer of goods for cash and on hire purchase terms. 


Question: 

A gross profit of 334 per cent. is made on cost of all 
goods sold, but 10 per cent. is added to the cash price for 
hire purchase purposes, payments being spread over three 
years. The following account includes full profit and the 
additional 10 per cent. on all hire purchase sales. Re-draw 
the account so that a proper proportion of profit is taken. 
Instalments received were £2,046; unpaid instalments of 
£770 on goods returned have been included in closing 
stock at £500 (original cost, £600). 


Original Trading Account 
£ £ 
Stock = .. 2,155 Sales: Cash .. .. 19,160 
Purchases Hire purchase.. 10,560 
Hire purchase returns 770 Stock a “ 4,225 
Gross profit .. ue 7,880 
£33,945 £33,945 


* The first part of this article appeared in our September issue, 
pages 409-10. 
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The corrected accounts would read: 
General trading account 
£ £ £ 
Stock 2,155 Cashsales.. .. 19,160 
Purchases .. 23,140 
Less goods on Stock .. ‘a i 4,225 
hire purchase 7,200 
15,940 
Add returns 
as valued .. 500 
——— 16,440 
Gross profit 
on cash sales 4,790 
£23,385 £23,385 
Hire purchase trading account 
Memo Memo 
£ £ £ £ 
Cost of goods Instalments 
sent on hire received 2,046 2,046 
purchase 10,560 7,200 
Instalments 
unpaid on 
returns 770 
Gross profit on Returns as 
hire purchase valued 500 
sales 626 
Balance, being 
outstanding 
instalments 
at cost 7,744 5,280 
£10,560 £7,826 £10,560 £7,826 
NOTES: 


1. The hire purchase sales of £10,560 and returns of 
£770 are taken out of the original trading account and the 
balance of £9,790 (debtors) becomes a memorandum 
figure: it is not part of the double-entry records proper. 

2. The cost price of goods sent to customers is: 
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450 
£ 

Originally charged on hire purchase sales 10,560 

Less 10 per cent. hire purchase addition on 
selling price (1/11th of price charged) .. 960 
9,600 
Less gross profit of 334 percent. oncost.. 2,400 
£7,200 


3. The cost of the outstanding instalments is computed 
thus: Outstanding instalments at charging-out price of 
£7,744, which includes the additions of 334 per cent. and 
10 per cent. on cost. 


Cost is therefore 70%A of £7,744=£5,280. 
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£ 
4. Goods returned 600 
Their hire purchase price is 600 880 
Unpaid instalments .. 770 
Instalments received on returns £110 


5. Instalments received, £2,046, include £110 in respect 
of agreements cancelled. 

6. Profit is accounted for in relation to instalments of 
cash received, interest being ignored. The example at the 
foot of page 410 of our September issue treats interest as 
accruing over the period of the agreement. 


(Concluded) 


OVERSEAS TRADE CORPORATIONS 


THE COMPLICATED LEGISLATION in the Finance Act, 1957, 
on Overseas Trade Corporations (O.T.C.) raises the usual 
question how much the examination student must know 
about them. It is dangerous to prophesy, but in the opinion 
of the writer of this article (given without any official 
knowledge) the answer ought to be just a bare outline 
such as is given here. The legislation, while of importance 
to the comparatively few companies concerned, has little 
general application. 

The background of the legislation is that a company 
controlled and managed in the United Kingdom (U.K.), 
a company, therefore, that is “resident” in the U.K., has 
hitherto had to pay U.K. income tax and profits tax on 
its whole profits, notwithstanding that those profits may 
have been earned wholly overseas, while its competitors 
not resident in the U.K. have been liable only to lower 
or, in some instances, no local taxation. The fact that 
there was a credit for the local tax against U.K. tax did 
not alter the fact that the company suffered as compared 
with its competitors, many of whom had reliefs to help 
them in their early years. 

As from April 6, 1957, a company resident in the U.K. 
and carrying on a trade outside the U.K. (otherwise than 
in the Irish Republic) can elect to be or not to be an 
O.T.C. So can a principal company not itself carrying on 
a trade, if its subsidiary company or, if there is more than 
one subsidiary, all its subsidiaries, are O.T.Cs. Certain 
companies are disqualified, e.g., a company trading in the 
U.K. otherwise than through brokers or commission 
agents in a recognised market; a company buying exports 
from the U.K. otherwise than “free on board” at the U.K. 
port or airport (or through the post on a similar basis); 
companies carrying on banking, financing, share dealing, 
insurance, shipping or air transport; a company receiving 


fees for the professional services of persons ordinarily 
resident in the U.K. or receiving payments in respect of 
copyrights, if the author is ordinarily resident in the U.K. 

An O.T.C. which has been treated as such can elect to 
cease to be so treated if the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue are satisfied that the object of the election is not 
tax avoidance. 

In general terms, the advantage that an O.T.C. gains 
is that its trading income (as distinct from investment in- 
come) is exempted from U.K. taxation. The investment 
income remains liable, but as the trading income is 
exempted, no relief is given for trading losses. 

The company must still deduct income tax from any 
dividend paid, but, to the extent that the dividend is paid 
out of exempt trading income, the company is assessed 
under Case VI of Schedule D (subject to double taxation 
relief). A non-resident shareholder can reclaim the appro- 
priate tax on as much of his dividend as is paid out of the 
exempt trading income. 

If transactions between an O.T.C. and an associated 
person in the U.K. are not at “arm’s length” the Revenue 
may substitute market values for the prices at which the 
transactions are done. Persons are associated if one con- 
trols the other or both are controlled by a third preson. 

The fact that a controlled company is an O.T.C. is not 
to prevent surtax directions if the Special Commissioners 
consider that profits have been unreasonably withheld 
from distribution so as to avoid surtax. 

In computing the O.T.C.’s income, annual charges and 
other interest paid by the company are set-off first against 
investment income, only the balance being deducted 
from trading income. 

For profits tax purposes, exempt trading income is 
treated as franked investment income. 
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THE SOCIETY OF 
Incorporated Accountants 


District Societies 


East Anglia 


MR. R. H. TAYLOR, F.S.A.A. 
The new President of the East Anglia 
District Society, Mr. R. H. Taylor, ¥.S.A.A., 
is a partner in Messrs. Larking, Larking and 
Whiting, of Bury St. Edmunds, Ely, King’s 
Lynn, March and Wisbech. 

Mr. Taylor was for some years a member 
of the Taxation Sub-Committee of the In- 
corporated Accountants Research Com- 
mittee. He was Honorary Secretary of the 
East Anglia District Society from 1951 to 
1955: during this period the District Society's 
boundaries were enlarged and new centres 
established at Cambridge, Ipswich and 
Colchester. 

He is a member of the Bury St. Ed- 
munds Rotary Club, and Treasurer and 
Captain of the Bury St. Edmunds Golf 
Club. 


London Students’ Society 

A DINNER WAS given on September 20 to 
those members of the London Students’ 
Society who were successful in the Final 
Examination held in May, 1957. Mr. J. A. 
Jackson, President, was in the chair, and the 
company included Sir Richard Yeabsley, 
President of the Society of Incorporated 
Accountants; Mr. J. V. Wilson, Chairman 
of the Students’ Society, Mr. A. A. Garrett, 
Honorary Treasurer, and other members 
of the Committee. 


Hull 

Students’ Section ‘ 

The following have been elected officers 
of the Students’ Section: President, Mr. L. 
H. Swaine, A.s.A.A.; Vice-President, Mr. 
A. N. Smith, A.s.a.a.; Joint Honorary 
Secretaries, Mr. D. G. Pattison, A.s.A.a., 
and Mr. B. H. Reeve; Honorary Treasurer, 
Mr. A. Gooch, A.S.A.A.; Committee: Mr. 
G. L. Dixon, Mr. J. P. Hewson, Mr. T. C. 
Kirby and Mr. B. N. Singleton; Senior 
body representatives, Mr. J. Reynolds, 
A.S.A.A.; Students’ representative on senior 
body, Mr. L. H. Swaine, .s.A.A.; 
Honorary Auditor, Mr. D. R. Lacey, 
A.S.A.A. 


South Wales and Monmouthshire 
Cardiff Students’ Society 

THE FOLLOWING OFFICERS and committee 
were elected at the recent annual meeting of 
the Cardiff students: Chairman: Mr. N. W. 
Sims, A.S.A.A.; Vice-chairman: Mr. L. H. 
Godfrey; Honorary Secretary: Mr. A. T. 
Ogilvie; Committee: Mr. P. B. Dawson, 
Mr. T. Swartz, Mr. V. Simpson, Mr. B. 
Shankland. Mr. M. Thomas, Mr. B. 
Isaac, and Mr. J. Alun Evans. 


Sussex 

IN VIEW OF the integration schemes it is not 
proposed to arrange a programme of lec- 
tures, but students have been invited to 
attend the lectures arranged by the South 
Eastern Chartered Accountants’ Students’ 
Society. 


Events of the Month 


October 1.—Stockton: “‘Auditing,”’ by Mr. 
P. E. Harris, A.s.a.a. At 6 p.m. 

October 2.—London: Taxation Group 
meeting. Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, 
W.C.2, at 6 p.m. 

Newcastle upon Tyne: “Bankruptcy and 
Liquidation Accounts,” by Mr. P. E. 
Harris, A.S.A.A. Lecture Theatre, Neville 
Hall, Neville Street, at 6 p.m. 

October 3.-—Carlisle: ‘Partnership Ac- 
counts,” by Mr. P. E. Harris, A.s.A.A. 
Students’ meeting. County Hotel, Carlisle, 
at 6.45 p.m. 

London: “The Principles of Double-entry 
Book-keeping,’”” by Mr. J. M. Keyworth, 
A.S.A.A. New Students’ meeting. Incorpor- 
ated Accountants’ Hall, W.C.2, at 5.30 p.m. 
Newcastle upon Tyne: “Partnership 
Accounts,”” by Mr. P. E. Harris, A.s.A.A. 
Lecture Theatre, Neville Hall, Neville 
Street, at 2.15 p.m. 

Sheffield: “Electronic Punched Card Ac- 
counting,”’ by Mr. L. Winter. Grand Hotel, 
at 5.45 p.m. 
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October 4.—Birmingham: “Schedule D 
Case I and Capital Allowances,’ by Mr. 
K. S. Carmichael, a.c.a. Law Library, 
Temple Street, at 6.15 p.m. 

Manchester: Dinner. Midland Hotel, at 
6.30 p.m. 

Norwich: Inaugural luncheon. Royal Hotel, 
at 12.45 p.m. 

October 5.—Leeds: “Divisible Profits,”’ by 
Mr. J. A. Shires, A.s.A.A. Students’ meeting. 
Society’s Council Room, 2 Basinghall 
Square, at 10.30 a.m. 

Liverpool: Lecture for Intermediate stu- 
dents. College of Commerce, Tithebarn 
Street, at 10 a.m. 

October 7.—London: “Investigations,’’ by 
Mr. A. C. Simmonds, F.s.A.A. Students’ 
meeting. Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, 
W.C.2, at 6 p.m. 

October 9.—Belfast: by Mr- 
V. S. Hockley, B.COM., C.A., A.A.C.C.A. 
London: Management Group. ‘“Manage- 
ment Efficiency—Accounting Yardsticks.”’ 
Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, W.C.2, at 
6 p.m. 

October 11.—Birmingham: “Dealing with 
Companies’ Accounts under the 8th 
Schedule of the Companies Act, 1948,”’ by 
Mr. E. C. Turner, T.D., M.COM., F.C.A. 
Law Library, Temple Street, at 6.15 p.m. 
Norwich: “Some recent changes in the Law 
affecting Accountants,” by Mr. R. D. 
Penfold, Lt.8. Royal Hotel, at 7 p.m. 
Manchester: “Elements of English Law,” 
by Mr. J. Stewart Oakes. Students’ meeting. 
Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, 90 Deans- 
gate, at 6 p.m. 

Waterford: “Expenses, etc., allowed under 
Schedule D,” by Mr. T. O’Cathain, 
Inspector of Taxes. Students’ meeting. 
Offices of Messrs. W. A. Deery & Co., at 
8 p.m. 

October 12.—Leeds: ‘“Executorship Ac- 
counts,” by Mr. T. McDonald. Students’ 
meeting. Society's Council Room, 2 
Basinghall Square, at 10.30 a.m. 

Liverpool: Lecture for Intermediate stu- 
dents. College of Commerce, Tithebarn 
Street, at 10 a.m. 

October 14.—Coventry: “Some Executor- 
ship Problems,’ by Mr. L. J. Northcott, 
A.c.A. Rose and Crown, High Street, at 
6.15 p.m. 

London: “The Provisions of the Finance 
Act, 1957, as it relates to Oversea Trading 
Corporations,” by Mr. Frank Bower, 
C.B.E., M.A. Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, 
W.C.2, at 6 p.m. 

October 16.—London: Luncheon Club 
meeting. Connaught Rooms, at 12.45 p.m. 
October 17.—London: “Partnerships and 
Companies Compared and Contrasted,” 
by Mr. C. H. Beaumont. New students’ 
meeting. Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, 
W.C.2, at 5.30 p.m. 

Newcastle upon Tyne: “Sale of Goods Act,” 
by J. L. Gayler, B.coM., LL.B. Students’ 
meeting. Lecture Theatre, Neville Hall, 
Neville Street, at 6 p.m. 

October 18.—Birmingham: *‘Self-expression 
through Speech in the Modern World,” by 
Mr. W. Munton, F.t.c.m. Law Library, 
Temple Street, at 6 .1£ ¢.m. 
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Hull: “Estate Duty Accounts,” by Mr. R. 
Glynne Williams, F.c.A., F.T.L.1. Students’ 
meeting. Church Institute, Albion Street, 
at 6.15 p.m. 

Manchester: “Elements of English Law,” 
by Mr. J. Stewart Oakes. Students’ meeting. 
Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, 90 Deans- 
gate, at 6 p.m. 

October 19.—Leeds: ‘Development of 
English Law,”’ by Mr. J. F. Myers. Students’ 
meeting. Society’s Council Room, 2 Basing- 
hall Square, at 10.30 a.m. 

Liverpool: Lecture for Intermediate stu- 
dents. College of Commerce, Tithebarn 
Street, at 10 a.m. 

October 21.—London: “Current Eco- 
nomics,” by Mr. A. R. Ilersic, M.sc. 
(ECON.), B.COM. Students’ meeting. Incor- 
porated Accountants’ Hall, W.C.2, at 
6 p.m. 

October 22.—Stockton: ‘Capital Structure, 
Company Finance, Take-over Bids,’ by 
Mr. K. S. Carmichael, A.c.A. Students’ 
meeting. 

October 23.— Newcastle upon Tyne: “‘Con- 
solidated Accounts,’ by Mr. K. S. Car- 
michael, A.c.A. Students’ meeting. Lecture 
Theatre, Neville Hall, Neville Street, at 
6 p.m. 

October 24.—Carlisle: “Balance Sheet 
Audit,”” by Mr. K. S. Carmichael, A.c.a. 
Students’ meeting. County Hotel, Carlisle, 
at 6.45 p.m. 

Newcastle upon Tyne: “Estate Duty Com- 
putations and Trust Accounts for Minors,” 
by Mr. K. S. Carmichael, a.c.a. Students’ 
meeting. Lecture Theatre, Neville Hall, 
Neville Street, at 2.15 p.m. 

Worcester: “Estate Duty,”’ by Mr. P. E. 
Harris, A.s.A.A. Crown Hotel, Broad Street, 
at 6.30 p.m. 

October 25.—Birmingham: Lecture by 
Mr. P. E. Harris, a.s.a.A. Law Library, 
Temple Street, at 6.15 p.m. 

Manchester: “Elements of English Law,” 
by Mr. J. Stewart Oakes. Students’ meeting. 
Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, 90 Deans- 
gate, at 6 p.m. 

Waterford: “The Law of Negotiable In- 
struments,”’ by Mr. M. E. Devlin. Offices of 
Messrs. W. A. Deery & Co., at 8 p.m. 
October 25 and 26.—Belfast: Pre-examina- 
tion Course, conducted by Mr. K. S. 
Carmichael, A.c.A. 

October 26.—Leeds: “Structure of the 
Money Market,”’ by Mr. A. J. Ward, B.A. 
Students’ meeting. Society’s Council Room, 
2 Basinghall Square, at 10.30 a.m. 
Liverpool: Lecture for Intermediate 
students. College of Commerce, Tithebarn 
Street, at 10 a.m. 

October 28. — Coventry: “Branch Ac- 
counts,”” by Mr. R. Glynne Williams, 
F.C.A., F.T.1.1. Rose and Crown, High Street, 
at 6.15 p.m. 

London: “Profits Tax—I,”’ by Mr. L. A. 
Hall, A.c.A., A.S.A.A. Students’ meeting. 
Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, W.C.2, at 
6 p.m. 

October 29.— Wolverhampton: “Companies 
Act, 1948, in Practice,’ by Mr. R. Glynne 
Williams, F.c.A., F.T.1.1. Star and Garter 
Hotel, at 6.15 p.m. 
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October 30. — Shrewsbury: ‘Companies 
Act, 1948, in Practice,” by Mr. R. Glynne 
Williams, F.C.A., F.T.1.1. 

October 31.—Liverpool: “Standard Cost- 
ing,’ by Mr. V. R. Anderson. Pre-examina- 
tion lecture for Final students. Incorporated 
Accountants’ Hall, 25 Fenwick Street, at 
10.30 a.m. 

Liverpool: *“‘Consolidated Profit and Loss 
Account,”” by Mr. V. R. Anderson. Pre- 
examination lecture for Final students. 
Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, 25 Fen- 
wick Street, at 2 p.m. 

Liverpool: **Recent Changes in Estate Duty 
Practice,”” by Mr. V. R. Anderson. Incor- 
porated Accountants’ Hall, 25 Fenwick 
Street, at 5.30 p.m. 

London: “‘Audit Procedure,”’ by Mr. J. P. S. 
Edge-Partington, A.C.A., A.S.A.A. New 
students’ meeting. Incorporated Account- 
ants’ Hall, W.C.2, at 5.30 p.m. 

November 1. — Birmingham: “Trade 
Unions,”” by Mr. J. T. Bolaf, M.B.E., J.P. 
Law Library, Temple Street, at 6.15 p.m. 

Manchester: “Elements of English Law,” 
by Mr. J. Stewart Oakes. Students’ meeting. 
Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, 90 Deans- 
gate, at 6 p.m. 

Sheffield: *“‘Executorship Law,”’ by Mr. R. 
Glynne Williams, F.c.A., F.T.1.1. Students’ 
meeting. Grand Hotel, at 4 p.m. 

Sheffield: ““Company Law,” by Mr. R. 
Glynne Williams, F.c.A., F.T.1.1. Students’ 
meeting. Grand Hotel, at 6 p.m. 

November 4.—London: ‘Profits Tax—II,”’ 
by Mr. L. A. Hall, A.c.A., A.S.A.A. Students’ 
meeting. Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, 
W.C.2, at 6 p.m. 


Membership 


THE FOLLOWING PROMOTIONS in, and addi- 
tions to the membership of the Society have 
been completed during the period June 8 
to September 7, 1957: 
Associates to Fellows 

BARKER, Bernard Thomas (Clifford 
Towers, Temple & Co.), London. BENSON, 
George Norman (M. Wasley Chapman & 
Co.), Whitby. Mosss, Donald Jack, 
Lowestoft. NATHAN, Murray (Murray 
Nathan & Co.), London. SmitH, Harold 
Charles, Leominster. Westcott, Gwyn 
(Alfred S. John & Co.), Pontypridd. 
WRIEDEN, Reginald Thomas (Keens, Shay, 
Keens & Co.), London. 


Associates 

AckroyD, John Henry, with Charles D. 
Buckle & Co., Bradford. AGLey, Harold 
Waddington, with Layton-Bennett, Billing- 
ham & Co., London. ALING, Keith Innes, 
with Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths, Annan & 
Co., Johannesburg. ANDREW, Derek Nor- 
man, B.A.(COM.), with Alfred Nixon, Son 
and Turner, Manchester. ARMSTRONG, 
Gordon Bowman, with Andw. W. Barr & 
Co., London. Arnott, Arthur Barry, with 
Starkie & Naylor, Leeds. Asn, Stanley 
with H. C. Rudolph & Co., London’ 
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ATKINSON, David Rowland, formerly with 
Elverstone & Co., Coalville. ATTRILL, John 
Henry, with A. H. Cross, Rowlatt & Co., 
Newport, I.o.W. Bacon, David Michael, 
with Nyman Libson & Co., London. 
Badman, Horace Henry, with Albert 
Goodman & Co., Taunton. BAKER, Douglas 
Robert Pelham, with George A. Touche & 
Co., London. BALSARA, Burjor Shapurji, 
B.coM., formerly with D. H. Kabraji & 
Co., Bombay. BARKER, Alan Marcus, with 
Harman & Gowen, Norwich. BARRETT, 
Ronald Douglas, with Walter Johnson & 
Partners, Swindon. BARTLETT, Brian James, 
with S. J. Dudbridge & Sons, Stroud. 
Bates, Brian Wilfred, with Johnstone & Co., 
Kidderminster. BAtry, Raymond, with 
Hodgson, Harris & Co., Hull. BEDWELL, 
Brian Frederick Edward, with Keeling & 
Co., London. BENBow, John Andrew, with 
Walker, Weller & Roy, Malvern. BENsoN, 
John Anthony, with Rodger Smith & Co., 
Blackburn. Berry, Norman Frank, with 
W. G. Spittle & Co., London. BEvAN, Peter 
Harrison, with Asbury, Riddell & Co., 
Shrewsbury. Binks, Redvers Gerald, with 
Daffern & Co., Coventry. BLAKE, William 
Charles, with Weeks, Green & Co., South- 
ampton. BLAKEMoRE, Geoffrey Hulme, with 
F. Geen & Co., Stoke-on-Trent. BLENKIN- 
sop, Gordon Penrhyn, formerly with 
Martin, Farlow & Co., London. Boorer, 
John, Ministry of Pensions & National 
Insurance, London. Booru, Arthur John 
Haddon, with Singleton, Carter & Co., 
Nottingham. Boot, Malcolm Frederick, 
with Hogg, Bullimore & Co., London. 
BosteN, John Herbert, with Cooper 
Brothers & Co., London. BottinG, Derek 
William, with Turquand, Youngs & Co., 
London. BoucuterR, William Brian, with R. 
Horsefield, Manchester. BRADBEER, John 
Roger, with Saffery, Sons & Co., London. 
Brain, David Vernon, with T. B. Scatter- 
good & Co., Birmingham. BRAMWELL, 
Harold Keith, with G. E. Hern, Leicester. 
BRANDISH, Russell Jack, with W. J. Hayden 
& Co., Norwich. BREAKWELL, Francis Roy, 
formerly with Wall & Co., Bridgnorth. 
BrRoMLEY, Ronald Arthur, County Trea- 
surer’s Department, Derby. BROOMHEAD, 
Walter, Borough Treasurer’s Department, 
Middlesbrough. BROowngE, Francis William, 
with Viney, Price & Goodyear, London. 
Burcess, John Arnold, with S. R. Fuller & 
Co., Leeds. BuRLEY, Jeremiah, with Wilson, 
Stirling & Co., London; Burwoop, Wil- 
liam John, with Viney, Price & Goodyear, 
London. Carne, George Harold, County 
Treasurer’s Department, Ipswich. CALVER, 
Ronald Henry, with Stoy, Hayward & Co., 
London. CAMPBELL, Flett, with 
Thomson McLintock & Co., London. 
CANTON, Patrick Joseph Anthony, with 
Griffin, Lynch & Co., Dublin. CARTER, 
Rex, with Skaith, Beeson & Co., Grimsby. 
Casuin, Gerard Augustine, formerly with 
Craig, Gardner & Co., Dublin. CELASCHI, 
John Beato, with Peat, Marwick, Mitchell 
& Co., London. CHALK, Thomas William, 
with Goddard, Mellersh & Lepine, London. 
CHALLENGER, Henry James, with Mundy, 
Brewer & Johnson, Bath. CHAPMAN, Frank 
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Eric, formerly with Martin & Acock, 
Norwich. CHATTERJEE, Sailendra Kumar, 
B.sc., formerly with Wall & Tanfield, 
Birmingham. CHERRILL, Kenneth John, 
with Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co., 
London. CLARGEs, John Edward, with 
Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & Co., London. 
CLARIDGE, Ronald Arthur, with P. E. Hall, 
Nottingham. CLEMENTs, Victor Henry 
James, with Albert Goodman & Co., 
London. Ciucas, Bernard, with W. H. 
Walker & Co., Douglas, I.o.M. CoLLett, 
Brian Francis, with Peat, Marwick, Mitchell 
& Co., London. Conway, Ronald Harvey, 
formerly with Leaver, Cole & Co., London. 
Cook, Philip John, with H. P. Gould & 
Son, Norwich. Corn, Ronald, with A. W. 
Price, Rose & Smith, Newcastle upon 
Tyne. Cornish, John, with Thomas May & 
Co., Leicester. Corps, Donald Arthur, 
with Morrish, Walters & Co., London. 
CRUTCHLEY, Leslie, with Carter, Chaloner 
& Kearns, Manchester. DEAN, Neville 
Arthur, with Forrester, Boyd & Co., 
Grimsby. DEANE, William Frederick, with 
Baker & Co., Leicester. DEKKER, John 
Charles, with Cash, Stone & Co., London. 
DELANEY, Thomas Lewis Peter, with 
Dixon, Wilson, Tubbs & Gillett, London. 
DENHAM, Alan Wilfrec, with Duncan & 
Toplis, Nottingham. De Vetty, Ernest 
Louis, with Cash, Stone & Co., London. 
Dow, William, with Poulsom & Co., 
Liverpool. DowLinc, Edward Peter, with 
Cooper & Kenny, Dublin. Dowson, Peter 
Lewis, with Reads, Cocke & Watson, 
London. Doy Paul Peter, with Edmund 
D. White & Sons, London. Evans, Alan 
John, with Fairbairn, Wingfield & Wykes, 
London. Evans, David Anthony, with A. T. 
Chenhalls & Co., London. Finnie, Ronald 
Douglas, with Hodgson, Harris & Co., 
London. FisHwick, Anthony Noel John, 
with Chalmers, Wade & Co., Liverpool. 
ffoLLiotT, John Desmond, B.com., formerly 
with Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths, Annan & 
Co., Johannesburg. FRANKLIN, Royston 
Frederick, with Curtis, Jenkins, Cornwell 
& Co., Bristol. GALE, Allan Gordon, with 
Louis Nicholas & Co., Liverpool. Gar- 
FIELD, Bernard, with Ronald A. Goodman 
& Co., London. GARLAND, Douglas Walter, 
with Baker, Todman & Co., London. 
GERRARD, Roy Keith, with Midgley, 
Gerrard & Co., Bolton. GopFrey, Ernest, 
with Mellors, Basden & Mellors, Not- 
tingham. GopsMARK, Terence Harry, with 
Wheawill & Sudworth, London. Goop- 
MAN, Dennis William, with Harmood, 
Banner, Lewis & Mounsey, London. 
GouLp, David Richard, City Treasurer’s 
Department, Salisbury. GREEN, Michael, 
formerly with B. Davis & Co., London. 
GrieF, Ernest Edward, with F. W. Palmer 
& Co., Norwich. GupGin, Edward Peter, 
with Bousfield, Waite & Co., Halifax. 


Gupta, Amalendu, with Barron, Bass & 
Co., London. HaAmiLtton, Donald, with 
Rawlinson & Hunter, London. HAMILTON, 
Michael Anthony Haxeltine, with Keens, 
Shay, Keens & Co., London. HAMMOND, 
John David, with Hogg, Bullimore & Co., 
London. HARLAND, Hugh Richard Lionel, 


Borough Treasurer’s Department, Brighton. 
Hart, Maurice George, with Geo. W. 
Spencer & Co., London. HEATLEY, Michael 
John Russell, with Peat, Marwick, Mitchell 
& Co., Harrogate. HEAvEN, Dennis John, 
with Massey & Ellison, Birmingham. 
HIBBERT, James Lambert Rodger, with 
Thomas G. Wilson, Stockport. HICKMAN, 
Alan Dudley, with Deloitte, Plender, 
Griffiths & Co., London. Hopson, Brian 
Frederick, with Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths 
& Co., Manchester. HoGcc, John Michael, 
with Leaver, Cole & Co., London. HoLp, 
William Lennox, with Balme, Kitchen & 
Pearce, Truro. Hotmes, Michael John, 
with Slater, Dominy & Swann, Cambridge. 
Hooper, William John, with R. Harold 
Hughes & Co., Wolverhampton. Horn, 
Rowland Walton, with Hibberd, Bull & 
Johnson, Bournemouth. HorsFie_p, Wil- 
liam Jasper, formerly with Cunningham, 
Priestley & Co., Sheffield. HuGHEs, Ronald 
Frederick, with Shannon, Kneale & Co., 
Douglas, I.o.M. Hurcuincs, Robert 
William, with Goodland, Bull & Co., 
Taunton. Hutcuison, Peter David, with 
S. R. Fuller & Co., Leeds. INGs, Frank 
Ernest, with Ware, Ward & Co., Bristol. 
JANNECE, Anthony, with Wilkinson, Chater 
& Co., London. Jouns, Bernard Alfred 
Henry, with Price, Waterhouse & Co., 
Plymouth. JoHNs, David Eric, with Peat, 
Marwick, Mitchell & Co., London. Jones, 
Ronald Francis, with Peat, Marwick, 
Mitchell & Co., York. Jones, Thomas 
Lewis, with Wynn Llewellyn & Davies, 
Narberth. Jux, Frank, with C. McDonald 
& Co., Surbiton. KNow es, Frank John, 
with Sissons, Platt & Co., Sheffield. 
KrarFt, Sidney Raymond, with Hacker, 
Rubens & Co., London. Lacey, Donald 
Robert, with E. Kenneth Locking & Co., 
Hull. Lamncusury, Stanley Ernest, with 
Garvin, Cantor & Co., London. LAUGH- 
ARNE, Alun Edward William, B.A., with 
Alban & Lamb, Cardiff. Lavericx, John 
Reginald, with Derbyshire & Co., London. 
Lewis, John Foster (Ransom Harrison & 
Lewis), Sheffield. Lickorisu, Eric Alfred, 
with Russell, Fleming, Boys & Co., Hove. 
LitumBe, Njoh, with Cassleton Elliott & 
Co., London. Lock, John Frederick, with 
Foster & Stephens, Birmingham. Love, 
John, with Cooper & Kenny, Dublin. 
LoveLt, Alan James, with Benbow & 
Airs, Northampton. Lucas, Harold Alan, 
with Bedell & Blair, Manchester. 
McArEAvEY, Patrick, with Muir & Addy, 
Belfast. McCuLtouGH, William Bruce, 
with Robert J. Kidney & Co., Dublin. 
McGLOUCHLIN, Denis Joseph, with 
Devereux, Lynch & OCo., Dublin. 
MACKENzIE, Alan Alastair, with Gane, 
Jackson, Jefferys & Freeman, London. 
MALEGAM, Yezdi Hirji,B.com., formerly with 
S. B. Billimoria & Co., Bombay. Marr, 
Derek Percy, with Mann, Judd & Co., 
London. MarRsHALL, Edward, with Buckley, 
Hall, Devin & Co., Hull. MAYNARD, 
Stanley George, with Fairbairn, Wingfield 
& Wykes, London. Meap, Colin Harvey 
(Bicker, Son & Dowden), Bournemouth. 
Meap, Gordon Ernest (Wells, Richardson 


‘Anthony, formerly with Boaler, Flint & 
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& Co.), Sheffield. MELvin, Ronald, Mini- 
stry of Health, Newcastle upon Tyne. 
Mopy, Minoo Hormusji, B.com. (A. F. 
Ferguson & Co.), Bombay. Monk, Arthur 
William, with Charles Wakeling & Co., 
London. MorGAN, Trevor Melville, for- 
merly with Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & 
Co., Swansea. Morris, John, with H. 
Astles & Co., Manchester. Morrison, 
Peter George, with Morrish, Walters & Co., 
London. Munson, John Patrick, with 
Norfolk, Pawsey & Co., Clacton-on-Sea. 
Murty, Anthony Leslie, with Thomson, 
Gregory, Thol & Co., London. Neep, John 


Hurt, Nottingham. NEwsouND, Cecil 
Patrick, with Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & 
Co., London. NEWMAN, Maurice, formerly 
with Thomerson & Keating, Brighton. 
NewMan, Richard Alfred Dennis, with 
Singleton, Fabian & Co., London. NEwWNEs, 
William George, with Yaxley, Davies & 
Co., Shrewsbury. NicHOLs, George Robert, 
with Black, Geoghegan & Till, Guernsey. 
NiIcHOLson, John Lionel Drummond, with 
Charles Hewitt & Co., Johannesburg. 
Oapes, Gordon Wilson, with W. G. Haw- 
son, Wing & Co., Sheffield. O'BRIEN, 
Jeremiah Stephen, with Samuda, Beresford 
& Co., Worcester Park. O'Leary, John 
Francis, B.COM., with Henry C. Hitchmough, 
Cork. Outver, John Joseph, with Clarke, 
Eckersley, Prentice & Co., Manchester. 
Solomon Mojibola, with West- 
bury, Schotness & Co., London. O’REILLY, 
John Arthur, with D. O’Connor & Co., 
Dublin. Osporne, Julian Alfred Harry, 
with Boaler, Flint & Hurt, Nottingham. 
Paris, Malcolm, with Stringer, Higgs & Co., 
London. Parris, Derek George, with 
Boaler, Flint & Hurt, Nottingham. 
Parrott, Keith Alan, with E. T. Mackrill 
& Co., Berkhamsted. Permce, Arthur 
Randall Malcolm, with Cassleton Elliott & 
Co., London. Pepper, Roland, with Edwin 
Guthrie & Co., Manchester. PHILLIPs, 
Derek Lougher, with Deloitte, Plender, 
Griffiths & Co., Cardiff. Picton, Stanley, 
with Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co., 
London. POLLARD, Ronald, with Kilner, 
Farnell & Moon, Clitheroe. Prest, Charles 
David, with Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & 
Co., London. PRITCHARD, Walter Gaul, 
with Middleton, Hawkins & Co., London. 
Raines, Thomas Guy, with W. D. Garbutt 
& Elliott, York. REDMOND, Nicholas Joseph, 
B.COM., formerly with Barry, Rosney & Co.., 
Dublin. Rem, John Martin, with Hodge & 
Co., Cardiff. Rice, Donovan Ernest, with 
A. E. Hook & Co., Newport, I.o.W. 
RiGG, Raymond William, with Howard 
Smith, Thompson & Co., Birmingham. 
Ritey, John Frederick, with Hereward, 
Scott, Davies & Co., London. RISLEY, 
Edward Arthur, with Deloitte, Plender, 
Griffiths & Co., London. RoBINson, 
Derek William, with W. P. Brightman & 
Co., Manchester. Rosson, Gordon, with 
D. Landin, Sheffield. Rose, Dennis Leonard, 
with Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & Co., 
London. RowAN, Francis Thomas, with 
Moores, Carson & Watson, Liverpool. 
Rowpen, Patrick Reed, with Smailes, 
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Holtby & Gray, Hull. Russe_t, Christopher 
John, with Dyke, Ruscoe & Hayes, Ludlow. 
RussELL, Ronald Ludlow, with Stokes 
Bros. & Pim, Dublin. SALTER, Raymond 
Frederick, with Slipper & Co., London. 
Sams, Michael Charles, with H. W. David- 
son & Co., London. SANpDERS, Frederick 
Louis, formerly with Hodgson, Harris & 
Co., Liverpool. SAvaGe, Christopher 
Henry, with Annan, Dexter & Co., London. 
SCARLETT, James Henry, with Henry Toot- 
hill & Son, Sheffield. ScaRLetr, Leonard 
Victor, with Norfolk, Pawsey & Co., 
Clacton-on-Sea. ScuirF, Stanley Aubrey 
(Eric Phillips & Co.), London. Scott, 
Anthony Douglas, with J. Stanley Arm- 
strong, Newcastle upon Tyne. SHAW, Louis 
Raymond, with Newman, Young & Co., 
London. SIpweELL, Clifton Edward, with 
Finnie, Ross, Welch & Co., London. 
SmitrH, Cyril William Frederick, with 
Hodgson, Morris & Co., Liverpool. 
SmitH, Denis Charles, with Hemsley 
Miller & Co., London. SmirH, Derek 
John, with Burrows & White, Nottingham. 
SmirH, Kenneth, with Barnett & Turner, 
Mansfield. SmyTH, Maurice, with H. V. 
Kirk, Palmer & Co., Belfast. SPELLER, 
Ronald William, with H. Waissen, Wilson 
& Co., London. SpoEL, Kees, with Stewart, 
Steyn & Co., Johannesburg. STRATFORD, 
Royce Archibald, with James, Edwards & 
Co., London. Sturt, Brian, with Charles 
Comins & Co., London. SuttiLL, Ronald, 
with Smith & Garton, Leeds. TAyLor, 
Dennis Arthur, with James Condie & Co., 
Dunfermline. Taytor, John Frederick, 
with Mellor, Snape & Co., Macclesfield. 
TEESDALE, Jack Gilbert, Ministry of 
Housing & Local Government, London. 
Terry, Mortimer James, with Ford, 
Rhodes, Williams & Co., London. 
THACKRAH, Timothy John, formerly with 
Gill & Johnson, Nairobi. THOMPSETT, 
Maurice Edward, with George A. Touche & 
Co., London. THorN, Tony William Albert, 
with Spain Brothers & Co., London. 
THORNE, Anthony, with W. Ronald Coope 
& Son, Nottingham. TICKNER, Harry 
Albert, with Armitage & Norton, Leeds. 
Tomes, Ernest Gordon, M.A., with Turquand, 
Youngs & Co., London. TRoLLope, Philip 
Bryan, with G. V. Miles & Co., Cardiff. 
TurKSON, George Kofi Ofosuhene, with 
Goss, Lubell & Co., London. TurRPIN, 
Michael Benjamin, with Cash, Stone & 
Co., London. VAN STRATEN, Martin, with 
Sherman, Apple & Co., London. VILEs, 
Peter William, formerly with Rawlinson & 
Hunter, London. WAREING, George, 
Borough Treasurer’s Department, Taunton. 
Waup, Richard Geoffrey, with Peat, 
Marwick, Mitchell & Co., London. WEBB, 
Peter, with Albert Bell & Allan, Newcastle 
upon Tyne. Wesser, Leslie Colin, with 
Ralph D. Owen & Co., Bath. WEsT, 
William Frederick, with Whinney, Smith & 
Whinney, London. Wuirte, David Brandon, 
with Dunstan Adams, May & Story, 
Nairobi. WHITHAM, Ronald, with Lowe & 
Whitwell, Kendal. WiLkins, Terence 
Charles, with Price Waterhouse & Co., 
London. WitHEY, Raymond Albert, with 
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Lawrence, Gardner & Co., Bristol. Woop, 
Gordon Alexander Douglas, with A. F. 
Roberts & Co., Bristol. WoopHouse, 
Vincent Spencer, with Heselton, Allan & 
Co., Bradford. Woo.vtatr, Arthur, with 
John Baldock & Gregory, Grantham. 
WorKMAN, Hugh David, with Deloitte, 
Plender, Griffiths, Annan & Co., Cape 
Town. 


Personal Notes 


Mr. D. H. Cockman, A.s.A.A., has been 
appointed secretary and treasurer of Ford 
Motor Company of Malaya Ltd., Singapore. 

Mr. Sydney Smith, A.s.A.A., has been ap- 
pointed secretary of The Vulcan Boiler and 
General Insurance Co. Ltd., Manchester. 

Mr. E. A. Anderson, F.S.A.A., practising 
in Belfast under the style of E. A. Anderson 
& Co., Incorporated Accountants, has 
entered into partnership with the partners 
in Messrs. G. A. Andrews & Co., Chartered 
Accountants. The practice will continue to 
be carried on under the firm name of E. A. 
Anderson & Co., but the address has been 
changed to Imperial Buildings, 72 High 
Street, Belfast. 

Mr. W. S. Dalby, A.s.A.A., is now prac- 
tising on his own account under the style 
of W. S. Tomlinson & Co., Incorporated 
Accountants, at St. George’s Chambers, 
Merrial Street, Newcastle, Staffordshire. 

Mr. R. W. Herring, A.sS.A.A., is now ac- 
countant to Harward, MacLachlan & Co. 
Ltd., Nairobi, Kenya. 

Mr. C. A. H. Holloway, F.s.a.A., Shore- 
ham-by-Sea, has admitted into partnership 
Mr. A. L. S. Parish, A.s.A.A. They are now 
practising under the style of Holloway & 
Parish, Incorporated Accountants. 

Mr. Joseph F. Steele, A.s.A.A., has been 
appointed secretary of Nicholson & Bass 
(Boxes) Ltd., Belfast. 

Mr. D. Landin, Chartered Accountant, 
Sheffield, has taken into partnership Mr. 
E. G Wilcock, Incorporated Accountant. 
The practice is now conducted under the 
style of Landin, Wilcock & Co. 

Messrs. Wynn Llewelyn & Davies, In- 
corporated Accountants, Narberth, have 
admitted to partnership Mr. T. L. Jones, 
A.S.A.A. The firm name is now Wynn 
Llewelyn, Davies & Co. 

Messrs. Douglas, Low & Co., Johannes- 
burg, have admitted to partnership Mr. 
D. G. Grant, a.s.a.A., and Mr. J. D. 
Hadfield, a.s.a.a. The style of the firm is 
unchanged. 

Messrs. Singleton, Carter & Co., Incor- 
porated Accountants, Nottingham, an- 
nouce that Mr. A. J. H. Booth, A.s.A.A., 
who has been with them for a number of 
years, has been admitted into partnership. 
The style of the firm is unchanged. 

Mr. James D. Small, Incorporated 


Accountant, has commenced practice at 
148 Bryanston Road, Solihull, Warwick- 
shire. 
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Removals 


Messrs. Baker & Co., Incorporated 
Accountants, announce that their Rushden 
office is now at 129 High Street, Rushden, 
Northamptonshire. 

Mr. C. Oldfield Bartley, A.s.a.a., has 
removed his office to 43 High Street, 
Addlestone, Weybridge, Surrey. He is now 
practising under the style of Fowler, 
Bartley & Co., Incorporated Accountants, 
at that address and at a branch office at 
The Old Court House, London Road, 
Ascot, Berkshire, where he has taken over a 
practice from Mr. Robert M. Fowler, 
F.A.C.C.A. 

Mr. James H. Simmonds, Incorporated 
Accountant, has transferred his practice to 
9 Trafalgar Terrace, Redcar. 

Messrs. Simmons, Slowman & Co., 
Incorporated Accountants, advise that their 
address is now 131-135 Temple Chambers, 
Temple Avenue, London, E.C.4. 

Messrs. John Fairhurst & Tyrer, Incor- 
porated Accountants, have changed their 
address to 15 Bridgeman Terrace, Wigan. 

Mr. Derrick P. Moore, Incorporated 
Accountant, has moved his office in Leam- 
ington Spa to Windsor Chambers, 50a 
Warwick Street. 

Mr. Sidney W. Leigh, Incorporated 
Accountant, has removed his office to 523 
Gorton Road, Reddish, Stockport. 

Mr. R. F. J. Ricks, Incorporated Ac- 
countant, has transferred his practice to 30 
Southwell Road, Camberwell, London, 
S.E.5. 

Mr. R. G. Gallant, Incorporated Ac- 
countant, announces that his office is now 
at 20 Foyle Street, Sunderland. 

Messrs. Golend & Co. announce a change 
of address to 126 Seymour Place, London, 
W.1. 

Messrs. H. W. Davidson & Co., Chartered 
Accountants, have moved their Acton office 
to 1A Horn Lane, Acton, London, W.3. 

Messrs. J. Summerskill & Son, Incor- 
porated Accountants, advise that they are 
now at Ashcroft Buildings, 37 Victoria 
Street, Liverpool, 1. 


Obituary 


Augustus Percival Pellatt 

WE REGRET TO report the death on August 
4 of Mr. Augustus P. Pellatt, A.s.a.a., senior 
partner in Messrs. Geo. H. Chapman & Co., 
Incorporated Accountants, Folkestone and 
Hythe. 

Mr. Pellatt entered into practice on 
qualifying as an Incorporated Accountant 
in 1922, and became senior partner of the 
firm in 1948. 

The funeral service took place at St. 
Leonard’s Church, Hythe, on August 9. 


ONCE AGAIN for new properties 

Frizzells have again secured HOUSE PURCHASE 
FUNDS on the best possible terms. 

LOANS OF 90% are available, and in some cases 100% 
for sitting tenants. 

Interest rates vary from 54, 53% and 6%, according to 
the amount advanced, and this may be spread over 10-30 years, 
according to age of applicant and property. 

If you are hoping to purchase a house THIS YEAR get 
in touch with us NOW for our free brochure “‘How not to put the 
Cart before the Horse,’’ and avoid disappointment, as the demand 
for these terms is very heavy and is bound to increase. 

If you contemplate purchasing a house next year or even 

later and wish to be assured of a 

maximum loan and guaranteed 

NOR! | co. | terms (e.g. 100% loan at 5% 

interest if purchased after 3 years) 

RI ZZ LL then immediate application should 
be made. 

(LIFE & PENSIONS) LTD 24 GREAT TOWER ST., LONDON, 

a E.C.3 Tel. MiNcing Lane 1000 (20 lines) 


Owing to increase in the Bank rate, the stated terms are subject to alteration, 
though at the time of going to press they are unchanged. 


Hotels and Restaurants 


Since 1899 Hammersley, Kennedy & Co. have 
specialised in the sale and valuation of hotels 
and catering businesses, to the total exclusion of 
any other branch of estate agency. The partners 
are members of the leading professional bodies. 

Offices: 

19 HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
Telephones: MAYfair 6852 and GROsvenor 4950 


KING’S DETECTIVES 


Confidential Investigations in Civil, Criminal, Commercial, 
and Personal cases. Observations discreetly maintained upon 
Suspected Persons and Premises. Internal Larcenies and 
cases of Fraud and Embezzlement investigated. Financial 
Inquiries and Investigations in Bankruptcy cases under- 
taken. Questioned Documents examined. Persons Traced. 


W. J. KING’S DETECTIVE BUREAU LTD. 
CHANCERY HOUSE, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, WC2 


HOLborn 0343/2860 London 


EXECUTORS 


AND 
TRUSTEES 


holding shares in family businesses 
and small public companies may 
well have to meet Estate Duty 
liabilities by selling these holdings. 
But it will usually be desired to 
avoid selling out or loss of control. 
Estate Duties Investment Trust— 
known as EDITH—was formed to 
assist in this problem. EDITH is an 
investment trust which is willing to 
purchase and to hold, as its normal 
business, minority shareholdings in 
such companies. 


ESTATE DUTIES 
INVESTMENT TRUST 
LIMITED 


Our booklet, E.1, “The Death Duty 
Problem’, will be sent on request. 


HEAD OFFICE: 


7 Drapers’ Gardens, London, E.C.2 
NATional 0251 


BRANCHES: 
Birmingham: 214 Hagley Road 
Edgbaston 4181 
Leicester: 31 Friar Lane 
Granby 854 
Manchester: 73 Whitworth Street 
Central 5429 
Leeds: Headrow House 
Leeds 22727 
Edinburgh: 53 Charlotte Square 
Edinburgh 30212 
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Classified Advertisements 


Two shillings and sixpence per line (average seven words). Minimum ten shillings. Box numbers one shilling extra. 


Replies to Box Number advertisements should be addressed Box No.... 


, clo ACCOUNTANCY, /ncorporated Account- 


ants’ Hall, Temple Place, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2, unless otherwise stated. It is requested that the 
Box Number be also placed at the bottom left-hand corner of the envelope. 


THE SOCIETY’S APPOINTMENTS REGISTER 
Employers who have vacancies for Incorporated 
Accountants on their staffs and also members seeking 
new appointments are invited to make use of the 
facilities provided by the Society's Appointments 
Register. No fees are payable. All enquiries should be 
addressed to the Appointments Officer, Incorporated 
Accountants’ Hall, Temple Place, Victoria Embank- 
ment, London, W.C. 2.Tel. Temple Bar 8822. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


AUSTRALIA—UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE 
Applications are invited for the position of 
G. L. WOOD PROFESSOR OF ACCOUNTING. 
The salary will be £43,000 per annum. Super- 
annuation similar to F.S.S.U. in Great Britain will 
be provided. ; 
Conditions of appointment may be obtained 
from the Secretary, ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITIES 
OF THE British COMMONWEALTH, 36 Gordon 
Square, London, W.C.1. 
Applications close in Australia and London on 
30th November, 1957. 


COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA 
Department of the Treasury 
Senior Finance Officer Grade 1, £1,938/£2,103. 
DUTIES: Major investigations and research into 
government accounting and systems and pro- 
cedures, with particular emphasis on the develop- 
ment of mechanised accounting and the applica- 
tion of electronic computers. 
QUALIFICATIONS: A _ degree or diploma in 
Accountancy or Economics or Commerce with 
a major in Accountancy is desirable. Alternatively 
a degree or diploma in Arts, Science or Engineer- 
ing with a major in Mathematics, together with 
appropriate practical experience in accounting. 
Investigation Officer Grade 4, £1,583/£1,773. 
DUTIES: Assist in major investigations and 
research into government accounting and systems 
and procedures. 
QUALIFICATIONS: As for position of Senior 
Finance Officer Grade 1 (see above). 
APPLICATIONS to be lodged with Cuter FINANCE 
Orricer, Australia House, Strand, London, W.C.2 
on or before 30th October, 1957. 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
Wellington, New Zealand 

The Council of Victoria University College pro- 

ses shortly to appoint a SENIOR LECTURER 

N ACCOUNTANCY and invites applications 
from suitably qualified persons for this post. 

Applicants should have had practical experience 
of accounting and some knowledge of public 
accounting would be an advantage. University 
training and teaching experience is desirable but 
not essential. 

The salary will be £1,615 per annum. An 
allowance is made towards travel and removal 
expenses. 

Further particulars and information as to the 
method of application may be obtained from the 
Secretary, ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITIES OF THE 
BRITISH COMMONWEALTH, 36 Gordon Square, 
London, W.C.1. 

_ The closing date for the receipt of applications, 
in New Zealand and London, is 15th October, 1957. 


GOVERNMENT OF HONG KONG 
Assessor, Inland Revenue Department 


APPOINTMENT on contract for three years 
in first instance. Salary scale £1,245-£2,178 plus 
variable cost of living allowance, Free passages. 
Generous leave. Starting salary according to 
experience. 

DUTIES: Assessment of direct taxation under 
the Hong Kong Inland Revenue Ordinance. 
QUALIFICATIONS: A recognised accountancy 
qualification plus one year’s suitable post- 
so experience. Preferably under 40. 
articulars and application form from Director 
OF RECRUITMENT, Colonial Office, S.W.1., 
quoting BCD 92/51/01. 


APPLICANTS with the necessary experience re- 
quiring BETTER positions as Senior, Semi-senior 
and Junior AUDIT CLERKS should contact us. 
We have a good selection. Other Professional and 
Commercial posts available. Hotmes Bureau, 10 
Queen Street, E.C.4. City 1978. 


AUDIT CLERKS. Many vacancies waiting for 
Senior, Semi-senior or Junior. Call Bootn’s 
AGENCY, 80 Coleman St., Moorgate, E.C.2. 


BIRMINGHAM—Cooper BrotHers & Co., 38 
Bennetts Hill, invite applications from recently 
qualified accountants seeking wide and varied ex- 
perience. 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS, London, with 
large and varied practice, require immediately a 
recentiy qualified accountant. Good prospects for 
suitable man. No Saturdays. Full details to Box 
No. 570, c/o ACCOUNTANCY. 


CHARTERED AND INCORPORATED 
ACCOUNTANTS 


The Booker Group of Companies in British 
Guiana, who have sugar, rum, shopkeeping, ship- 
ping and industrial interests there, wish to make 
two appointments—an Internal Auditor and an 
Assistant Chief Accountant. Applicants should be 
qualified—A.C.A., C.A., A.A.—and prefer- 
ably not over 30 years of age; but need not have 
had any experience since qualifying. 


Both appointments are permanent; and for the 
man who is able to take responsibility and who 
has the ability to work well with others the pros- 
pects of promotion are excellent. The starting 
salaries will depend on experience, but will be in 
the range of £1,300-£1,500 p.a. The terms of 
service include a very good pension scheme and 

rovide for three months’ leave in England on 
ull salary at the end of each three year tour, with 
passages paid for the employee and his wife and 
children. Apply in writing only, giving full parti- 
culars, to the Secretary, BOOKER Bros. MCCONNELL 
fos Lrp., 37/41 Gracechurch Street, London, 


GHANA. An old-established firm of accountants 
with expanding practice requires two young quali- 
fied men with good experience for work involving 
occasional local travel. Single men therefore pre- 
ferred, but married men would be considered and 
in the event of engagement free passage for wife 
would be provided. Commencing salary rate 
£1,300 per annum. Tours of approximately 
eighteen months with generous leave on full salary. 
Provident Fund. Kit allowance £60. Car purchase 
assistance and adequate running allowance. Very 
low Income Tax. Apply with full particulars to 
Box No. 510, DortaNnp ADVERTISING LTD., 18-20 
Regent Street, S.W.1. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED 


require a qualified Accountant between 24 and 
28 years to fill a vacancy out of the run of 
normal accounting routine. The work includes 
analysis, forecasting and reporting to Manage- 
ment on the Company's operations. Imagination 
and the will to succeed are as important as 
sound professional training. Salary and pros- 
pects will be excellent for the man with the 
ability of the high order required for this 
— post. 3 

lease write to Training and Recruitment De- 
partment, Forp Moror Company Ltp., 
Dagenham, Essex, giving details of age, ex- 
perience and qualifications and quoting 
reference CJA. Envelopes should be marked 
012A 


IN RETURN for Hard Work an expanding firm 
of Liverpool Chartered Accountants offers Wide 
Experience, Five day Week, and a Bonus Scheme 
to suitable Junior, Semi Senior and Senior Audit 
Clerks. Write stating age, experience and salary 
envisaged. Box No. C.878, Lee & NIGHTINGALE, 
Liverpool. 


LARGE Catering Organisation in North Western 
England both industrial and private with Hotel 
and Restaurant interests requires Secretary/ 
Accountant. Experience in the industry, initiative 
and good commercial ability essential. Good pros- 
pects. State age and present salary. Box No. T.801, 
Lee & NIGHTINGALE, Liverpool, 


LONDON CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS re- 
quire qualified Accountant, age about 40. Salary 
from £900 per annum according to experience. 
Five-day week. Pension scheme available. Full 
details to Box No. 569, c/o ACCOUNTANCY. 


NEWLY QUALIFIED ACCOUNTANTS required 
for professional firm in SOUTHERN RHODESIA. 
Salary dependent on qualifications and experience 
but not less than four figures. Three year contract, 
passage paid. Write — A.51/20 to O.T.S., 
5 Welldon Crescent, Harrow, Middlesex. 


PEAT, MARWICK, MITCHELL & CO. have a 
vacancy in their Hong Kong Office for a young 
single Chartered or Incorporated Accountant, 

referably with some experience since qualifying. 

he position offers excellent opportunities for a 
wide and varied professional experience for a man 
with initiative and willing to undertake responsi- 
bility. The commencing salary including high cost 
of living and accommodation allowances will not 
be less than the equivalent of £1,640 after payment 
of Hong Kong taxation. This remuneration is 
estimated to afford a high standard of living and a 
liberal margin for saving. An annual bonus may 
also be paid. The contract is for a period of 34 years 
with annual increments and provides for six months 
paid leave on termination. Mid-tour leave can if 
desired be arranged. Free first-class passages both 
ways and kit allowance. Partner presently on leave 
available to interview applicants and give fuller 
details of terms offered and conditions in Hong 
Kong. Applications in writing with full particulars 
of age, education, qualifications and experience to 
1i Ironmonger Lane, London, E.C.2. 


FORM TO: 


AUDIT ASSISTANTS—ALL GRADES 


TAXATION CLERKS, BOOK-KEEPERS ETC., WHO ARE 
SEEKING BETTER POSITIONS, AND QUALIFIED 
ACCOUNTANTS WILLING TO WORK OVERSEAS, ARE 
INVITED TO SEND S.A.E. 


MERVYN HUGHES & COMPANY 


EMPLOYMENT SPECIALISTS TO ACCOUNTANCY PROFESSION 


13/14 ARCHER ST., PICCADILLY CIRCUS, W.1 
(Tel.: GERrard 0179) 


Open 10 a.m.—6.30 p.m. weekdays. 9.30 a.m—12.30 p.m. Sats. 
No Fees Charged to Staff 


FOR A_ REGISTRATION 
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E. IRVINE HALLAS, A.C.A. 


9! HARBOUR RD., WIBSEY, BRADFORD 


INSTITUTE AND SOCIETY EXAMS. 


Expert postal and oral tuition, based on 30 years’ 
experience in preparing candidates for these Exams. 
Painstaking criticism and marking of work and 
prompt return of all papers is guaranteed. Moderate 
Fees. Tuition adapted to meet precise personal needs 
of each candidate. Copies of over 900 signed letters 
received from past students will be sent on request. 


* 


TYPING TROUBLES? Telephone: CiTy 3125 
DOROTHY STEVENS 


Journal. 


* * 


THE ACCOUNTING REQUIREMENTS OF 
THE COMPANIES ACT, 1948 


Sixth (Revised and Enlarged) Edition 
By FRANK H. JONES, F.A.C.C.A., A.C.LS. 


‘An excellent résumé of the present position in regard to the 
accounting of companies under the 1948 Companies Act. We 
commend it to students and practitioners as a simple and con- 
cise statement of the practical accounting requirements of 
this lengthy and complicated Act.’ - The Accountant. 


4s Od; by post 4s 6d 


GUIDE TO EXAMINATION SUCCESS 


Fourth Edition (just published) 
By FRANK H. JONES, F.A.C.C.A., A.C.LS. 


‘Will save many examinees from the dangers which lie before 
even the most keen and hardworking."—The Accountants 


has a typing service for the Accountant. Professional con- ‘It is a time-saver; its sixty pages bristle with valuable hints.’ 


fidence observed. Postal service for out-of-town Accountants. —The Bank Officer. 


DUPLICATING ‘ STENORETTE TAPES TYPED 


5s Od; by post 5s 6d 


21 GODLIMAN STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. +. BARKELEY BOOK CO LTD > 


39 Lansdowne Road, Stanmore, Middlesex 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT APPOINTMENTS 
REQUIRED 


(Continued from page xxiv) 


QUALIFIED ACCOUNTANT required as assis- NORTH EAST—Incorporated Accountant, Inter. 
tant to Chief Accountant at Head Office in London Cost and Works, 27 years’ old. desires post. in- 
for interesting work offering scope for advance-  gustry or commerce. where ability, capacity and 
ment to executive position. Age range visualised enthusiasm can be adequately used and rewarded 
27 to 35. Experience of consolidation and company Experience of management accounting, costing. 
taxation essential. Starting salary up to £1.200 budgetary control. office efficiency, etc. Present 
according to experience and qualifications. Excep- salary £900 p.a. Box No. 566, c/o ACCOUNTANCY. 
tional man will be paid more. Non-contributory . 

pension scheme. Apply giving full details to Chief 

Accountant, Harrovs (BuENos Aires), Lip., 323 

Salisbury House. London, E.C.2. 


PRACTICES AND 
SOUTH AFRICA. Leading International Firm of PARTNERSHIPS 


Accountants has vacancies in its Johannesburg 

Office for QUALIFIED ACCOUNTANTS, aged 

24-35. Salaries from £1,200-£1,800 per annum CANADIAN FIRM of Chartered Accountants 

dependent on age, experience and marital status. wishes to become associated with a progressive 

Passage paid. Excellent Prospects. Applications firm of Chartered or Incorporated Accountants 

with full particulars to Box No. 564, ¢/o in Great Britain which is not already represented 

ACCOUNTANCY. in Canada but which, by reason of present or 
prospective overseas connections, may require 
representation in the Dominion. Please write Box 
No. 567, ¢ 0 ACCOUNTANCY, 


VACANCIES available for qualified Accountants 
in South America, West Indies, Rhodesia, Kenya, 
Far East and the Continent. Call Bootn’s AGENCY. 
80 Coleman St., Moorgate, E.C.2. 


HOTELS 


FOR THAT EXAMINATION IN LONDON! 
WESTMINSTER CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS Stay at the BONNINGTON HOTEL 
(small firm) require keen young qualified Accoun- All rooms with central heating, telephone and radio 
tant as Senior Assistant to work directly under Fully Licensed 
Principals. Varied and interesting work including m and Breakfast 33/- 
taxation. Good commencing salary. Full details to BONNINGTON HOTEL. SOUTHAMPTON ROW 
Box No. 568, c/o ACCOUNTANCY. W.C.1. Tel. HOLborn 6525 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ACCOUNTANTS’ NAME PLATES engraved in 
Bronze with Ceramic Cream Ename! lettering. 
Leafiet post free with full-size proof on receipt of 
wording. G. Maite & Son Ltp., Engravers, 367 
Euston Road, London, N.W.1 (EUSton 2938). 


ACCOUNTING RESEARCH, Volumes | to 6, 
bound: Vols. 7 and & unbound. First class condi- 
tion. Also ‘“‘Current Statutes Annotated 
(bound). 1948 to 1955. and ‘Economic Journal,”’ 
unbound, 1953 to 1957. Offers. Box No. 571, c/o 
ACCOUNTANCY. 


NAME PLATES FOR ACCOUNTANTS, in 
bronze, brass and plastics. Send wording and size 
for free estimate and layout to ApBEY CRAPTSMEN 
Ltp., Abbey Works, 109a Old Street, London, 
E.C.1. Tel. CLErkenwell 3845. 


OLD ESTABLISHED Building Society with high 
reserves and liquid funds requires additional invest- 
ments to keep pace with its growing mortgage de- 
partment. Applications for a limited number of 
investment agency appointments are invited from 
rofessional accountants. Write for particulars to 
ox No. 514, c/o ACCOUNTANCY. 


THE “GROVE” SPECIALLY-DESIGNED AC- 
COUNT BOOKS greatly simplify the Book- 
keeping Difficulties of the small businessman and 
trader. Clear. Complete. Scientific. Supplied to 
and recommended by Accountants throughout the 
country. Specimen Rulings on request. THE 
Grove PusiisHinG Co.. Macclesfield, Ches. 


WAKEFIELD COLLEGE OF INCOME TAXA- 
TION LIMITED offers SPECIALISED postal 
tuition for those who wish to SPECIALISE in In- 
come Taxation. Course for the Associateship 
Examination of the Institute of Taxation. Also 
non-examination courses. Prespectus free from 
the Principal, Dept. A6, 29 Barstow Square, 
Wakefield. 
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